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System for Beginners 
On The PIANOFORE, by 


MASON & HOADLEY. 
This thorough and practical method, has acquired 
aGolden Reputation as one of the very best Instruc- 
tion Books. Sells largely. Published with American, 
aleo with Foreign Fingering. Price, $3.00. 


CEMS OF STRAUSS! 

The surprising success of this brilliant book con- 
tinues. Edition after edition is eagerly called for. 
250 lenge pages of the Best Strauss Music. Price, 
b'ds, $2.59 ; cloth, $3.00 ; fine gillt for presents, $4.00. 


EMERSON’S SINGING SCHOOL 


Has abundant material for the instruction of evening 
and other Sing'ng Classes. Widely used. Costs less 
than a Church Music Book. Price 75 cents. 


WINNER’S NEW SCHOOLS 
FOR THE 


Piano-Forte, Cabinet Organ, Melodeon, Gui- 
tar, Cornet, Violin, Fife, Accordeon, Ger- | 
w man Accordeon, Clarionet{Flute, Flageolet. 
ice of each book, 75 cents. 


These little works are great favorites, b t 











OFFER FOR THE HOLIDAYS A BEAUTIFUL 


[Price 10 Cents. 











AND Company, 770 Broad- 





way, cor. 9th St., invite at- 


C. G. GUNTHER’S SONS, scons. 


502-504 B ROADW AY | tion to their selection of Books for the season 


—_ONLY,—— of presentation. 








STOCK OF 


FANCY FURS, 


COMPRISING 
Fisher Skin, Sable Tail, 
Black Fox, Silver Fox, 
Blue Fox, White Fox, 
Black Lynx, Black Martin, 
Chinchilla, Black Monkey, 
All at the Lowest Possible Prices, 106 akan en ene 
HO2-504 Broadway. |\-—— : 


wesTaWHOLEeALEAxDReTAm oscar} 900,000 Subscribers 
SCRIBNER'’S MONTHLY. 


502-504 BROADWAY. 
“The Best Magazine in the World.” 


The NOVEMBER and DECEMBER Numbers con- 
taining the beginning of 


L 3 ‘ . ” 
LADIES’ FURS. “ Arthur Bonnicastle, 
DR. HOLLAND'S GREAT AMERICAN SERIAL. 


PO P U L A R ST Y L ES Sent free to all Subscribers for 1873. 


AT Price $44 year. 35 cents a number. 


POPULAR PRICES. SCRIBNER, & CO, 


WARNOCK & CO, es « 


519 BROADWAY. 


| Illustrated Books, Standard Authors, 


| Religious Books, Devotional Books, 
| 


Juvenile Books, Church Hymnals, 


Bibles and Prayer Books, 


Many of the above in elegant bindings prepared 
expressly for their retail sales. 


*,* Orders by mail solicited. 


ANSON D. F. RANDOLPH & CO., 














BOOKS FOR THE HOLIDAYS. 





NELSON & PHILLIPS, 


GOUPIL’S 
805 Broadway. New York. 


ARTISTIC HOLIDAY PRESENTS. We have a complete assortment of Hymns, Bibles, 


Fine Engravings, Water Color and Miscellaneous Booke suitable for the Holiday 
Paintings, Etchings and Col- Trade. We have yrs cone : new — of 
ored Photographs, Porce- THREE-SCORE YEARS AND BEYOND; or, Ex- 
lain Painting Easel d periences of the Aged. A Book for Old People, 
aintings, Kase! an describing the Labors, Habits, Home life, and 
r ag mae once Closing Experiences of a large number of Aged 
rames for Likenesses. 


Representative Meu and Women of the Earlier 
PAINTINCS. 


and Later Times. By Rev. W. HU. De Puy, D,D. 
One volume royal octavo, pp. 512. Illustrated 
The Latest Works of Celebrated Artists of 
all Modern Schools. 


edition, having six superb Stcel Engravings. 
M. KNGQEDLER & CO., 


Tinted paper. Price, $3.50; morocco antique, $7. 
170 5th Avenue. 








and Fakirs; its Religion, Mythology, Principal 
Monuments, Palaces and Mausoleums, together 
with the Incidents of the Great Sepoy Rebellion, 





hey 
are cheap, are full of easy and a and have 
a of instructive matter forthe wants of ama- 
eure 


The above books mailed, post-paid, for retail price. 
O. DITSON and Co., Boston. 
C. Il. DITSON and Co., New York. 





Now Ready. Number 46. October, 1872. 


| 
HE AMERICAN BIBLIOPOLIST :a Literary Re- | i | A N O S TWO CHRISTMAS STORIES ABOUT SANTA 


gister and Repository of Notes and Queries.—The 
new nnmber, with other articles, contains the follow- | 
ing: A British View or THE Story oF MaJor An- | 

DRE; Authors as Conversationists, pt. 2; Book 

Titles; Bibliography of Long Island; Hobbies and 
Hobby Riders ; Two Ancient British Historians ; Cor- | 
respondence, Literary Gossip, Book Catalogues, &c. | 
Subscription, $1 per year; cheap edition, 50 cents. | 
Send stamp for specimen Humber. | 
J. SABIN & SONS, & Naseau Street, N. Y. | 





and its results to Christianity and Civilization. 
With a Map of India and 42 Illustrations. Also 
Statistical Tables of Christian Missions, anda 
Glossary of Indian Terms nsed in this work and 
in Missionary Correspondence. By Rev. WILLIAM 
ButierR, D.D. Cloth, beveled, $4; half calf, $6 ; 
morocco antique, $8. 


THE LAND OF THE VEDA. Being Personal 


Reminiscences of India ; its People, Castes, Thugs, 
GRAND, SQUARE, & UPRIGHT 


CLAUS. Square 18mo. Tinted Paper. Illumi- 
nated Cover. Price, 25 cents. I. “‘ ANNIE AND 
WILLIE’S PRAYER.” II. ‘‘I8 SANTA CLAUS 
DEAD *§” 
Too much praise can not be given to these beautifal 
and touching stories in verse. 


are pronounced by all Musicians 
THE FINEST IN*TONE AND QUALITY. 
They have furthermore proved to be 
THE MOST DURABLE 
of all instruments manufactured in this country, and 
for this reason are 
PREFERABLE TO ALL OTHERS. 








EPOSIT TO-DAY in the SAVINGS BANE 
Chartered by the United States. 


WaREROOMS, SEND For CIRCUL. No. 185 Bleecker-st, 


NO. 25 EAST FOURTEENTH ST.. N. Y. 





NEW BOOKS. 


G. W. Carleton & Co., 
PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK. 


GUY EARLSCOURT’S WIFE. 


A new novel by Mrs. Mary Agnes Fleming, whose 
stories have been so popu lar and created such a wide- 
spread interest in the columns of the “ New York 

Yeekly.”” Large 12mo, beautifully printed, and 
bound, price $1.75. 

*,* The Literary Critic of the ‘ Philadelphia 
Press” says of this fine novel :—“ There is a great 
quantity of reading in this book—of good rea ing, 
something in the ‘ Guy Livingstone’ manner, only 
more gentle, more natural. The plot is very well put 
together ; the characters are not lay figures. In a 
word, Miss Braddon is equalled, perhaps surpassed, 
in her own particular field of fiction.”’ 





BROKEN DREAMS. 


A new novel in verse, by Celia Gardner, author of 
“Stolen Waters.”’ Price $1.50. 





TWELVE VIEWS OF HEAVEN. 


By twelve distinguished Divines. Reprinted from 
the London edition, which has reached the enor- 
mous sale of 18,000 copies. Cloth bound, with red 
edges, price $1.50. 


JOSH BILLINGS’ ALLMINAX 
For 1873, 


JOSH BILLINGS’ FARMERS’ ALLMINAX FOR 
1873 is about the richest and raciest little work that 
has ever been published. It is full of the best jokes, 
remarkable sayings, and funniest illustrations of the 
season. Beautifully printed. Price 25 cents. 


THE MARRIED BELLE. 


A brilliant novel by Mrs. Julie P. Smith, author of 
those other popular novels, “ Widow Goldsmith's 
Daughter’’—* Chris and Otho” and the ‘‘ Widower.” 
ie handsome 12mo, cloth bound volume, price 

1.75. 


FAUSTINA. 


A fascinating new novol, translated from the Ger- 
man of ‘Ida, Countess Hahn-Hahn.” One of the 
best written and mostly deeply interesting novels 
ever transla4ed from the German. Handsome 12mo, 
cloth bound volume, price $1.50. 


EDNA BROWNING. 


Just Published—A delightful new novel by Mrs. Mar 
J. Holmes, author of “Tempest and Sunshine,” 
“Lena Rivers,’ ‘* Milbank,” etc. Handsomely 
bound in cloth, price $1 50. 

A delightful new novel, by Mary J. Holmes. One 
of the best she has ever written. The other novels 
by this extremely popular author are Tempest and 
Sunshine—’Lena_ Rivers—Marian Grey —Meadow- 
brook— English Orphans—Cousin Maude--Homestead 
— Dora Deane—Darkness and Daylight—Hugh Worth- 
ington—Camerou Pride—Rose Mather—Ethelyn's 
Mistake—Milbank—etc. Price $1 50. 








THE DEBATABLE LAND, 
BETWEEN THIS WORLD AND THE NEXT. 


By Robert Dale Owen. Author of ‘‘Footfalls on the 
Boundary of Another World,” etc. Price $2.00. 
This long promised and significant work is sure of 
the widest reading, and is destined to produce the 
decpest interest throughout the thinking world. 


STRUE AS STEEL. 


Another splendid new novel (one of her very best) 
by Marion Harland, author of those other popular 
novels, ** Alone’’—** Hidden Path”—** Moss-Side”— 
** Nemesis *—** Miriam *’—** Helen Gardner’’—* Hus- 
bands and Homes” — ‘* Sunnybank’ — *‘ Phemie's 
Temptation’’—* Ruby's Husband’’—‘* Empty Heart” 
—‘*At Last’—etc. i2mo, cloth bound, price $1 50. 





Ge These books are beautifully bound—#old every- 
where—and sent by mail, postage free, on receipt 
price, b 


G. W. CARLETON & CO., Pubiishers, 


(Under the Fifth Avenue Hotel.) 








AR. 
ASSETS OVER $4,000,000. 





Madison, Square, New York. 
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F. BOOSS, 


NO. 449 BROADWAY, 
(Between Howard-and Grand Sts.,) 
Has Opened his Retail Department, 


and will offer, for the next sixty days, a full assort- 
ment of 


LADIES’ AND GENTLEMEN’S 


FURS, 


OF HIS OWN MANUFACTURE, IN ALL VARIETY, 
Also, his celebrated patent 


LE CANT MUFF. 
OF WHICH HE IS THE SOLE MANUF \CTURER 


PARIS MILLINERY. 
MME. FERRERO, 


NO. 7 WEST THIRTIETH STREET, 
Has just received from Paris an elegant assortment of 


Fall and Winter Bonnets, 
ROUND HATS, 


Selected with great care from the leading Paris 
houses. All the new shades in 


Feathers, Flowers, Ribbons, and 
Velvets. 
Mourning Bonnets always on hand. 
Particular attention paid to orders. 








THE BAXTER 
ENGINE fs manufactured 
by COLT’S PATENT 
FIRE-ARMS MANUFAG- 
TURING COM’Y. Is made 
interchangeable in all its 
parts, and consequently is 
perfect in construction. 

It is — and safe, so 
that a child may run it. 
No extra Insurance to pay. 

It occupies less espace, 
and is run up to rated pow- 
er with less fuel than any 
known motor, Over 50 are 
now in nse in this city, and 
hundreds of them in use 
all over the United States, 
and the universal jndg- 
ment confirms all we claim; 
and, therefore, we fully 
guarantee them. 

For circulars and Price-List, call ape or address, 
WM. D. RUSSEL 


SLL 
18 Park-place, New-York. 


THE “LIGHT RUNNING” 


“DOMESTIC” 
ae 


“Sgmscasaessies 
Presents a re- 
cord of success 
unparalleled in 
the history of 
Bewing Ma- 
chines, Send 
for Illustrated 
Price List. 


Agents wanted 
everywhere. 












“DOMESTIC” S. M. Co.. New York. 

MOODY'S 
EUREKA STAMP 
for Perforation into 
Checks, Drafts, &c., 
the amount forwhich 
they are drawn, to 
— alteration. 

“he points are inked 
and penetraie the 
fibre of the paper,and 
cannot be removed 
by chemicals. The 
check is moved forward by the upward action of the 
lever of the machine. Price $20. 
J. G. MOODY, 
8 Trivity Building. P. O. Box ts, New York 


CALL OR SEND FOR A CIRCULAR 


JOSEPH CILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


Sold by all Dealers throughout the world. 
American Brancn or tue Hovsz, 
1 John Street, New York. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS. 
Henry Owen, Agent 


ZOECOME, 
OR LIFE TO THE HAIR, 


positively grows hair upon bald heads; stops falling 
of the hair. Consultation (with full advice in regard 
to management and preservation of the hair) FREE. 
Common sense explanations made. Has no poisonous 








or caustic ingredients, and is an actual specific] 


remedy, never failing unless the hair glands have 
been destroyed by disease. Partial BALDNESS AL- 
WAYS CURED. Thorongh investigation solicited, 
and reference made to numerous patients who have 
been treated successfully. 

Office hours from 11 a. m., to 5. ™., except Fri- 
days, when the hours are | to$ Pr. m. 


E. M. DEPUY, 
900 ADELPHISST., Brooklyn, N. Y. 








—SS—— 





ship Company’s New, First- 


Class Full-Powered Clyde- 
Built Steamships, 


i iisccntngciccrtavatews 2500 Tons. 
aes 2500 Tons. 
CARMARTHEN ..... . ....-cces.. 3000 Tons. 


The next steamer of this line 
GLAMORGAN, Captain Laybourne, 


Will sail from Pennsylvania Railroad Wharf, Jersey 
City, on WEDNESDAY. Dec. 18. 


Carrying goods and passengers at through rates be- 
tween all parts of the United States and Canada to 
aa in the British Channel and all other points in 


ngland. 

These steamships making direct connection at Car- 
diff with the railway system of England, and at Jerse 
City with the Pennsylvania Railroad Company, wi 
enable merchandise to be carried free of expense for 
transhipment at either end. 

They are built expressly for the trade, being pro- 
vided with all the latest improvements for the comfort 
and convenience of 


CABIN AND STEERAGE PASSENGERS. 





First Cabin .. ..... - ..- $75 and $65 currency. 
Second Cabin ol currency. 
RE SE ST RE. currency. 
Prepaid steerage certificates from Cardiff, $23. 


Drafts for £1 and upwards. 


For further particulars, apply in Cardiff at the Com- 
pany’s Office, No. 1 Dock C bers, and to 


ARCHIBALD BAXTER & CO., Agents. 
No. 17 Broadway, New York. 


National Line 


‘Tons. 
4850 








of Steamers. 
Tons. 
4500 





DENMARK ........ 8734 


The Steamships of this Line are full powered, and 
the largest in the Atlantic se: vice leaving the port of 
New York. They are built in water-tight compart- 
ments, and are spardecked, thus affording every 
convenience for the comfort of passengers, and se- 
curing speed and safety with economy. 

One of the above Magnificent Iron Steamships will 
leave Viers 44 or 47 North River, every Wednesday 
for Liverpool, calling at Queenstown to land Pas- 
sengers. 

From Liverpool for New York, every Wednesday. 

From Queenstown, every Thursday. 

Fortnightly to and from London direct. 

Cabin Passage to Liverpool or Queenstown, $65 
and $75, Currency. 

Steerage Passage to Liverpool or Queenstown, $29, 
Currency. 

2" Prepaid Steerage Tickets, to bring Passengers 
from Liverpool, Q Londonderry, Glasgow, 
Cardiff, Bristol or 





London,” 
cheaper than by any other line. 


Vor Cabin or Steerage lassage, apply at the Com: 
pany's Office, No. 69 Broadway, Now York. 


F. W. J. HURST, Manager. 





TAPSCOTT’S 
EMIGRATION & FOREIGN EXCHANGE 
OFFICE 


8 SOUTH STREET, NEW YORK. 

Passage to and from Liverpool and Queenstown by 
Regular Mail Steamers and Sailing Packets 

Prepaid Passave Tickets can always be obtained for 
partics wishing to bring out their friends from the 
Old Country, at Reduced Rates, from London, Liver- 
pool, Queenstown or Belfast, by Mail Steamers and 
Sailing Packets; also, Tickets issued by first-class 
Steamers, from Liverpool to New Orleans, Sailing 
Weekly. ss 
Remittances—Drafts and Exchange payable in any 
part of Great Britain and Ireland, also, available 
throughout the Continent of Europe, issued at lowest 
rates on Messrs. W. Tapscott and Co., Liverpool, and 
Messrs. Prescott, Grote and Co., Bankers, London. 

Applicants for information will please enclose 
Post-Office Stamp, to ensure prompt reply. 
For Oe ere apety to 

TAPSCOTT BROTHERS and Co., 
86 South Street, New York. 


PIANOS ORGANS = HOLIDAYS. 














Easier terms than ever before offered. HORACE 
WATERS, 481 Broadway, New York, 
wil seli DURING the HOLIDAYS PIANOS, 
ORGANS and MELODEONS of first-class makers, 
including WATERS’ CELEBRATED PIANOS and 
CONCERTO PARLOR ORGANS, which are the most 
beautiful in Style and perfect in tone ever made, and 
take from $4 to $20 monthly, running from ONE to 
THREE YEARS, (0 suit purchasers, without interest. 
NEW PIANOS and ORGANS to let, and rent allowed 
purchased. 

From $1 to $2 received weekly, or from $3 to $7 
received monthly for second-hand PIANOS, ORGANS 
and MELODEONS. A liberal discount Sor all cash. 
Illustrated Catalogues mailed. 





(OR HOLIDAY AND NEW y 
k PRESENTS, The best and most | a 
Teme ee Store of India, Chinese, Japanese and 

urkish goods, and other antique Curiosities, kept 


aLY S. M. HAKOUN, wholesale price, 743 





Write for Large Illustrated Descriptive Price List to 






PITTSBURGH, PA, 


e, Muzzle and Breech-Loadin 


Double, Singl 





Shot Guns, volvers, Pistols, &c.. of ni fox 
~~~ = , &c., of ever d. for 
Pistols’ gi thse very low prices. Guns, $3 to $300. 





AR 


OCEAN STEAMSHIPS. 








7. 


CUNARD LINE. 
EsTaBuisnep 1840. 
The British and N. A. R. M. Steamships. 
BETWEEN 
LIVERPOOL, BOSTON, AND NEW YORE, 
Calling at Cork Harbor. 


Three Sailings every week—From New York every 
Wednesday and § day. From Boston every Sa- 
turday. 





Rates of Passage. 
From Liverpool to New York or Boston. 
By Steamers not Carrying Steerage.—First Class, 
£26; Second Class, £18. 
By Steamers Carrying Steerage.—First Class 15, 17 
and 21 Gnineas, ding to acc dation 


From New York or Boston to Liverpool. 
First Class, $80, $100 and $130 Gold, according to 
accommodation. 
Return Tickets on favorable terms. 
Tickets to Paris, $15, Gold, additional. 
Steerage, $30 Currency. ; 


Steerage tickets from Liverpool and Queenstown 
and all parts of Europe, at lowest rates. 

Through Bills of — given for Belfast, Glasgow, 
Havre, Antwerp, and other ports on the continent, 
and for Mediterranean ports. 

For Freight and Cabin passage, apply at the Com- 
pany’s Office, 4 Bowling Green. 

For Steerage passage, at 111 Broadway, Trinity 
Building. 


CHAS. G. FRANCKLYN, AGEnr. 








Reduction in Passage ‘Rates. 


ANCHOR Nf LINE. 


Steamers sail every WEDNESDAY and SATUR- 

DAY toand from 
NEW YORK AND GLASGOW, 

Calling at Londonderry to land Mails and Passengers. 

Passengers booked and forwarded to and from all 
railway stations in Great Britain, Ireland, Germany, 
Norway, Sweden, or Denmark and America as safely, 
speedily, comfortably and cheaply as by any other 
route or line. 








SAIL AS FOLLOWS: 


From New York. From Glagow. 
Saturday, Dec 14...... INDIA...... Saturday, Jan. 4. 
Saturday, Dec. 21..CALIFORNTA. Saturday, Jan. 11. 
Saturday, Dec. 28.. AUSTRALIA. .Saturday, Jan. 18. 
Saturday, Jan. 4....VICTORIA...Saturday, Jan. 25. 
Saturday, Jan. 11....EUROPA....Satarday, Feb. 1. 


at noon, from Pier No. 20 North River 

Rates of passage, payable in currency, to Liverpool, 
Glasgow or Derry. 

First cabins, $65 and $75, according to location. 

Cabin excursion tickets good for twelve months, 
securing best accommodations, $120 

Intermediate, $33; steerage, $28. 

Certificates at lowest rates, can be bought here by 
those wishing to send for their friends. 

Drafts issued, payable on presentation. 

Apply at the Company's offices to 
HENDERSON BROTHERS, No. 7 Bowling-green. 





KONE, 


NEW YORK, CORK, AND LIVERPOOL. 
NEW AND FULL-POWERED STEAMSHIPS. 
THE LARGEST IN THE WORLD 





ITE 





OCEANIC, CELTIC, REPUBLIC, ATLANTIC, 
BALTIC, MAJESTIC, ADRIATIC. 


6,000 tons burden—3,000 h. p. each. 

Sailing from New York on SATURDAYS, from Li- 
verpool on THURSDAYS, and Cork Harbor the day 
following. 
poets the White Star Dock, Pavonia Ferry, Jersey 
City 

Passengers accommodations (for all classes) unri- 
valled, ombioing 

SAFETY, SPEED, AND COMFORT, 

Saloons, state-roome, smoking-room, and bath- 
rooms in midship section, where least motion is felt, 
Surgeons and stewardesses accompany these steamers. 

RATES —Saloon, $80 gold. Steerage, $50 currency, 
Those wishing to send for friends from the Old Coun- 
try can now obtain steerage prepaid certificates, $33 
currency. 

Passengers booked to or from all parts of America, 
Paris, Hamburg, Norway, Sweden, Tndia, Australia, 
China, etc. 

Excursion tickets granted at lowest rates. 

Drafts from £! upwards 

For inspection of plans and other information, apply 
at the Company's offices, 19 Broadway, New York. 


J. H. SPARKS, Agent. 





For Liverpool & Queenstown. 
[NMAN LINE OF MAIL STEAMERS, SAILING 
FROM NEW YORK EVERY SATURDAY AND 
ALTERNATE "USSDAYS. 
Rates of Passage. 
BY THE MAIL STEAMER SAILING EVERY SATURDAY 


Payable in Gold. 
CaBL 5 





Payable in Currency. 





First Cabin 75 | STEBRAGE ............ 
To to Londo: . 80 | Do to London..... 35 
Do to Pari 90 | Do to Paris... 38 


Do toHalifax,N.S. 20| Do toHalifax,N.8. 15 
PASSAGE BY THE TUESDAY STEAMER, VIA HALIFAX. 








First Carn. STRERAGE. 
ag in Gold. Payable in Currency. 
Liverpool. ... $80 | Liverpool. . $30 
Halifax. . . 20| Halifax........... oo a 





Tickets sold to and from England, Ireland, and the 
Continent, at moderate rates. 
For further information, apply at the Company's 


offices. 
JOHN G. DALE, Agent, 











15 Broadway, New York. 


THE ALBION, 
Established in 1822. 
$5 A YEAR; 


Offers TWO LARGE STEEL ENGRAVINGS, as 
Premiums. These alone are worth double the 
amount of subscription. 


THE ALBION 


Is the best and largest Eclectic Journal published. 
It contains News from 


ENGLAND, IRELAND, anp SCOTLAND. 


Able Editorials, Book Notices, Dramatic Criticism. 
News from the New Dominion. 
Opinions of the English and American Press. 
FrINanciaL REPORTS 
AND THE 
CREAM OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


The following is a list of the engravings of 
which two are offered to any subscriber for $5 00 
per annum :— 


CHaton’s QUEEN VICTORIA, 39x26 inches. 

Lucas’s PRINCE ALBERT, 39x26. 

ALLan’s SIR WALTER SCOTT. 20x26. 

Srvart’s WASHINGTON, 33x24. 

Marreson’s BENJAMIN FRANKLIN, 28x21. 

Knieut’s LORD NELSON, 28x21. 

Bucker’s ST. PAUL'S, LONDON, 24x36. 

Portrait or GEN’L. HAVELOCK, 30x22. 

Herrine’s THREE MEMBERS OF THE TEMPER 
ANCE SOCIETY, 24x30. 

THE CASTLE OF ISCHIA, from Stanfield’s Picture. 
21x27. 

LaNnDsEER’s RETURN FROM HAWKING, 33x25. 

LaNDsEER’s DIGNITY AND IMPUDENCE, 33x25. 

LanpsEER’s DEER PASS, 25x33. 

WANDESFORDE’s FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE, 33x25, 

Wrxrxs’ COLUMBUS’ NEW WORLD, 22x39. 

Wanvesrorpe's DR. KANE, 30x22. 

THE FIRST TRIAL BY JURY, 20x26. 

THE FALLS OF NIAGARA, from an original draw 
ing made for the ALBION, 33x25. 

“GUESS MY NAME,” 27x21. 

HOUSES OF PARLIAMENT, London, 21x13. 

DUKE OF WELLINGTON, 26x20. 

WINDSOR CASTLE, 14x21. 

BUCKINGHAM PALACE, 13x21. 

WESTMINSTER aBsBEY, 13x21. 

PRINCE OF WALES, 12x9. 

THE CAPITOL AT WASHINGTON, 14x21. 

GENERAL WASHINGTON, 28x22. 

QUEEN VICTORIA, 21x13. 


The following are the advertising rates: 


80 cents a line one insertion. 
25 cents each insertion one month. 


2 “ “ three months. 
6 “ “ six mouths 
— =. * “ 
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A ROSEBUD IN A LETTER. 
From “ Piero’s Painting and other Papers." 
BY THE LATE FLORENCE SMITH. 


A kiss I'd send thee, dearest one, 
But send a rose instead ; 

For kisses fade in letters, love! 
But this is sweet, tho’ dead. 


This morn I plucked it, bathed in dew, 
Bright as a smile thro’ tears : 

Now, while I gaze, amid the leaves 
A face more bright appears. 


The blushing cheek, the perfumed breath— 
Ah me! I thought ’twas you! 
.-Nay, don’t be angry, sweet! methinks 
You'll find the kiss there too. 





LOST AT SEA. 


They watch’d her sail with the favoring gale, 
While the sun shone bright on the river ; 
But little they knew, us she faded from view, 

She had sailed away for ever. 


Many weary days shall eager eyes gaze, 
And hope in long death-throes shall quiver ; 

But that look was their last, for, a thing of the past, 
She has vanish’d, and vanish’d for ever. 


A dark mystery, left with the lone sea, 
No herald her fate shall deliver; 
Men — shall know, mid the sun’s setting glow, 
They lost ber, and lost her for ever. 
— Belgravia. 
—_———@—_____ 


THE YELLOW FLAG. 
BY EDMUND YATES. 
BOOK Il. 
CHAPTER XI.—RECOMPENSE. 


The next mornirg, at about twelve o'clock, Martin Gur- 
wood arrived in Pollington-terrace, and found Alice alone in 
the drawing-room. 

“Tcame especially to see you,” he said, after the first 
grecting, “and yet I scarcely expected to find you had left 
your room so early. Yesterday was a day of severe trial to 
you, dear Mrs. Claxton, but youseem to have gone through it 
bravely.” 

“If Ldid,” said Alice, with a half-mournfui smile, “ I think 
it must have been owing to my pride. I did not know I 
possessed any of that quality until there came occasion for 
its display. Bat I suffered dreadfully from reaction during 
the night, and was as low and as hysterical as my worst 
enemy could wish me.” 

“ But that feeling has passed away now ?” 

“Oh yes; with the morning light came brighter thoughts 
and better sense; and when your name was announced, I 
was thinking seasonably enough, as it seemed to me, of the 
mercy of Providence in giving me such kind friends in the 
midst of my affliction.” 

“Tam = A to find you in this frame of mind, dear Mrs. 
Claxton, as I have come to talk to you on a subject which 
will require your particular attention.” 

His voice faltered as he spoke, and the color forsook her 
cheeks as she listened to him. 

“My particular attention,” she repeated with a forced 
smile. “It must be something serious, then.” 

“It is serious, but not, I hope, distasteful,” said Martin. 
“T have been with Mr. Statham this morning. I went to 
him to give him the opportunity of speaking to me upon a 
matter which I knew he had most deeply at heart, and 
which must, sooner or later, have been broached by him.” 

He looked at her keenly, watching the eftect of his words. 
Her face expressed great interest, but no alarm, no regret. 
He was glad of that, he thought to himself. 

“TI was with Humphrey for an hour, and when I left him, 
I told him I should come straight to yon. Mine is a strange 
errand, Alice”—it was perhaps the first time he had address- 
ed her by her Christian name, and the word as spoken by 
him rang musically but mournfully on her ear—‘a strange 
errand for aconfirmed old bachelor!” 

Alice started at the word. 

“ Yes,” continued Martin, very pale, but striving hard to 
smile, and to command the inflexions of his voice, “ it is the 
old story of people preaching what they never intend to 
practise. Dear Alice, Humphrey Statham loves you, and I am 
here to ask you to marry him ?” 

Bravely done, Martin, at last! Bravely done, though you 
were asking for what you knew was equivalent to your 
death-warrant; bravely spoken, without a break in your 
voice, thcugh her dear eyes were fixed upon you, and you 
had taken into yours that little hand which you were urging 
her to bestow upon another. 

Alice was motionless for a moment. Then she drew back, 
shuddering and crying, “ I cannot, I cannot.” 

“ Stay, Alice,” said Martin, in his soft, soothing tone. 
“ Humphrey Statham is a good man, and you owe him much. 
You know that I would not unnecessarily wound your feel- 
ings, dear Alice ; but I must tell you that when we first dis- 
covered who you were, it was entirely owing to Humphrey 
Statham’s chivalry, patience, and good sense that matters 
were arranged as they were, and that you were up to yester- 
day kept in ignorance of the fraud which had been practised 
on you. I, misinformed and bigoted as I was, had intended 
to take other steps, but I yielded to Humphrey’s calm coun- 
sel. Ever since that hour, he has watched over your best 
interests with the keenest sympathy. Any comfort you 
have experienced is due to his fostering care and forethought, 
and so late as yesterday you yourself heard him plead your 
cause with eloquence, which was inspired by his affection for 
you. 
He paused for a moment, and Alice spoke. 


owe to Mr. Statham; I have long since acknowledged to my- 
self how kind and good he has been to me. But,” she added, 


With downcast eyes and flushing cheeks, “ how can I let a 
e think she ioves me now, 


man like that take me for his wife. 





| occupation. 


| Martin; from thinking of the past—you comprehend that?” 
“Tt is not that,” she said; “it is not that. I knowall I} 


and doubtless he dues. He is not the man to be led away by 
his feelings, but the love of any man for me would be ex- 
posed to a worse trial than that of time or use. Could Mr. 


———= | Statham bear to know that the world was talking of his wife, 


| to guess what it said? Is not the world filled with persons 


__|like Mr. Wetter, and should I not by marrying any honest 


{man expose him to the sneers and gibes of such acrew? I 
{could not do it! I would not do it!” 

| “There would be no question of that,” said Martin Gur- 
wood. “ Recollect that your story in its minutest details is 
known to Mr. Statham, and that he is the last man in the! 
world likely to act upon impulse, or without a calm analysis 
of the motives that prompt him. There is no one who can 
| testify to this so strongly as myself, and I can declare to you 
|solemnly that it was made clear to both of us long since how 
blameless you were, and how grievously you had been sinned 
against. Do not abide by that hastily-spoken decision, Alice, 
I beseech you. Think of what a noble fellow Humphrey is ; 
recollect how true and steadfast, and triumphant bas been 
his advocacy of your cause; recollect that he is no longer 
young, and that on your reply to the question I have put to 
you hangs the hope of his future life.” 

Bravely spoken, Martin! The work of expiation pro- 
gresses nobly now ! 

Alice was silent fora moment. Then she said, “If I could 
think this ¥ 

“ Think it, believe it, rely onit! Standing to you in the 
relation which was half self-assumed, half imposed upon me 
by the force of circumstances; loving you, as I do, with a 
brotherly regard” (his voice faltered for an instant here; but 
quickly regained its comman‘l), “I could not be blinded in a 
matter in which your future happiness is involved, even by 
my affection for Humphrey Statham. Hearing this, you 
need have no further fear. See, Alice, I may go back to 
Humpirey and make him happy, may I not? I may tell 
him, at least, that there is hope?” 

Again a pause. Then the low butclear reply : 

“ You may.” 

“ God bless you, dear, for those words!” said Martin, bend- 
ing down and touching her forehead with his lips. “They 
will give new life to the noblest fellow in the world!” Then, 
as he drew back, he muttered, “ It is all over now.” 

“ And you,” said Alice, laying her hand gently on his arm, 
“you spoke of yourself just now asa confirmed bachelor; 
but I have had other hopes for you.” 

“ What do you mean ?” he cried. 

“ Women’s eyes are quick in such matters,” she said. 
“ Have you been too absorbed to perceive that there is one 
by whom your every movement is watched, your every 
thought anticipated? one for whose first proofs of kindness 
to me [ was indebted to the interest she takes in you? one 
who——” 

“T think you must be mistaken, my dear Alice,’ said Martin, 
coldly. “It has been ordained that my life is to be celibate 
and solitary; and what pleasure Iam to have is to be de- 
rived from the contemplation of your happiness. So be it; I 
accept my fate. Now I must hasten back to Humphrey with 
good news. 

He kissed her forehead again, and left the room. As he 
passed down the stairs, he saw through the open door Pauline 
seated at the table in the dining-room writing. She looked 
up at his approach; and though he had intended going 
straight out he could not resist her implied invitation to 
speak to her. 

“ After all, it will be better so,” he said to himself. 

“T thought you would be here this morning, Monsieur 
Martin,” said Pauline, timidly. ‘“ You have seen Alice, and 
you find her better than we could have hoped for, do you 
not?” 

“ Yes,” said Martin, “ I certainly found her better; but it 
was my good fortune to be the bearer of some news to her 
which I think has left her better still.” 

The idea which had haunted her previously—was it true ? 
had he come to make the announcement ? 

“ You the bearer of news ?” she asked in tremulous tones. 

“ Yes,” he replied, cheerily ; “ good news for Alice, and 
news in which you, dear Mrs.-Durham, will consequently re- 
joice. There is every reason that you, who have been so 
faithful to the trust reposed in yon, so staunch a friend to 
us all, should be the first to hear it. Alice is going to be mar- 
ried to Humphrey Statham.” 

The tension of suspense had beenso great that Pauline hed 
scarcely strength to express her delight. 

“ Yes,” said Martin, speaking slowly and with emphasis, 
but purposely averting his eyes from his companion. “ It is 
a great blessing tome to know that two persons whom I love 
so dearly will be happy. I dare say it seems strange to 
other persons, and indeed it does sometimes to myself, to 
think that I, who am a confirmed bachelor, and who from 
very early youth determined to lead a sing'e life, can take 
interest in settling the domestic matters of my friends. But, 
in this instance, at least, I take the greatest interest; and I 
am sure that you will have the good sense to understand 
and appreciate my motive.” 

“You pay me a great compliment by saying so, Monsieur 
Martin,” said Pauline in a low constrained voice. Then, 
after a little pause, she asked, “ Have you five minutes to 
spare, Monsieur Martin, while I talk to you about myself ?” 

“ Certainly,” said Martin; “ I wason my way to Humphrey 
with the news.” 

“Tt is good news, and he can wait for it five minutes. If 
it were bad, it would go to him quickly enough,” said Pau- 
line. “I will not detain you longer than the time I have 
mentioned. I told you I wanted to talk to you about my- 
self; and the subject is therefore not one in which I take 
| much pleasure, or, indeed, much interest.” 
| “ You should not speak s9 bitterly,” said Martin, kindly. 
“There are two or three of us whose best regard you have 
won and retain.” 

“T did not mean to be bitter, Monsieur Martin,” said Pau- 
line, humuly. “I wili put what I have to say in very few 
words. It will be obvious to you that the time has now ar- 
rived when the manner of my life must be again altered. 
| Alice will find, or rather has found, a guardian better able to 
| watch over and protect her; and my part, so far as she is 
| concerned, is played out. You know all my story, Monsieur 
| Martin, and you know human nature sufficiently well to re- 
|cognise me as a woman of activity, and to be sure that it 
| would be impossible for me to endure the nullity of this 
English life, in which I have no place; and now that Alice 
is safe, and going to be happy and respectable for ever, no 
I must be kept from thought, too, Monsieur 








“ Not of the immediate past,” he said gently. “ Recollect 
what use you have been to us: how could we have done 
without you? It will be pleasant to you to recollect the ser- 
vices you have rendered to this poor girl: how by your aid, 
at that fearful time of trial in the house at Hendon, we were 





enabled to overcome the difficulties which arose, and which 
would have been too much for us, but for your quickness 
and mother-wit. You will recollect how successfully you 
watched over her here, and how her health has suftered but 
little comparatively from the dreaded shock under your skil- 
ful nursing and kind companionship. It will be pleasant to 
recal all these things, will it not, Pauline ?” 

“Yes,” said Pauline, pondering; but there is another por- 
tion of my past upon which I shall not cease to dwell. To 
prevent the thought of that coming over me, and striking 
sorrow and dismay into my soul, I must give up this dreamy, 
easy-going existence, and take to a life of action. Iam not 
a strong-minded woman, Monsieur Martin; and God knows 
I do not pretend to have a mission, or any nonsense of that 
kind. There are not many positions for which I am fitted; 
some would be beyond my moral, others beyond iny physical 
strength. But I must have a career of some sort; and away 
in France, among my compatriots, there are various ways of 
a industry for women such as are not to be found 

ere. 

“ You intend to leave England, then?” asked Martin. 

“Yes,” said Pauline. “ Why should I remain? As I said 
before, my part here is played out. Do you think it will be 
long before Alice is married ?” 

“T cannot say,” said Martin. “No date has been men- 
tioned ; but if I am consulted, T shall advise that the mar. 
riage take place as soon as possible. There is no reason for 
delay ; and for my own part, I am anxious to get home 
again.” 

" “ You will go back to your country parish ?” asked Pau- 
ine. 

“ For a time, certainly,” said Martin; “but my plans are 
indefinite.” 

“On the day of my sister-in-law’s marriage, then, when I 
have placed her in her husband’s hands, and thus satisfied 
myself that she has no further need of me,I shall bid her 
adieu, and shall go to France. AndI have a request to make 
to you, Mr. Gurwood, in your position as Mr. Calverley’s ex- 
ecutor. You are aware that just before I came to reside in 
his house, I placed in his hands two thousand pounds, which 
he was good enough to invest forme. I shall now be glad 
if you will sell those securities, and let me have the money, 
for which I shall have a use about that time. Will you do 
80 ? 

“Certainly I will. But is there no chance of your altering 
your decision ?” 

“None. You think it isa right one, do you not?” 

“Tt is a conscientious one, no doubt; Lut we shall all miss 
you very deeply.” 

Her earnest eyes were fixed upon him as he spoke. His 
words were fair, as he meant his tone to be hearty and re- 
gretful; but he was not clever enough to hide from her his 
unmistakeable pleasure at her decision. She knew that he 
approved of her departure for Alice’s sake, and, bitterest 
thought of all to her, felt it a relief for his own. 

There was an awkward silence for some minutes. To break 
it, Martin remarked: 

“ You will be glad to hear that there is no danger of any 
further annoyance from Mr. Wetter. It appears that Hum- 
phrey saw him yesterday; and after what passed between 
them, he is perfectly satisfied that Mr. Wetter will net at- 
tempt any further interference.” 

“T am pleased to hear it,” said Pauline, “ but not surprised. 
Henrich Wetter was always a coward; barking loudly when 
suffered to run at large, but crouching and submissive di- 
rectly the whip isshaken over him. No, Alice need fear him 
no more.” ' 

“One word more,” said Martin, rising from his seat; “one 
last word, Madame Du Tertre—I shall always think of you 
by that name, which is very familiar and very pleasant to 
me—one last word before I take my leave. Can nothing 
more be done for you to help you in the life which you have 
chosen ?” 

Pauline looked at him steadily. 

“ Nothing,” she replied. 

© Recollect that, though I am but a poor country parson, 
Humpbrey Statham is what may be called a rich man; and I 
am sure I am justified in speaking for him, and saying that 
any amount of money which you might require would be at 
your service.” 

Pauline shook her head. 

“Money in my country, more especially in the southern 
provinces, where my lot will most probably be cast, goes 
much further than it does here; and what I have of my own 
will enable me not merely to live, but, as I trust, to do a cer- 
tain amount of good to others. I am very grateful all the 
same, Monsieur Martin, for your generous offer.” 

“ My generous offer,” said Martin, “ was simply proposing 
to acknowledge, in a very slight manner, the existence of a 
debt due to you by Alice’s friends, which can never be re- 
paid. We will see later on if we cannot induce you to alter 
your decision.” 

“ Yes,” said Pauline quietly, “ we will see later on.” 

Then Martin Gurwood took his leave of her, and walked 
back to his hotel. It was nearly over now; he had almost 
completed his self-appointed task. So well bad he perform- 
ed his mission, that Alice evidently had no idea of the sacri- 
fice he was making in yielding her to his friend, no idea even 
that he had ever cared for her otherwise than as her guar- 
dian. That was proved by the manner in which she had 
hinted at her hope that he might find solace elsewhere. That 
was astrange notion, too! Could it merely have arisen in 
Alice’s imagination, or was there any real foundation for 
it? Had he been so absorbed in his infatuation about Alice, 
as to have been blind to all else that was passing round him ? 
He did not know; he could not say. If it was so, he had 
acted rightly and honestly in the course he had taken with 
Pauline. Hisinfatuation for Alice! That was all over now : 
in hisintemperate youth he had greatly erred, in his forlorn 
middle age was he aot justly punished ? 

And while Martin was jostling through the crowd, Pauline 
sat with her eyes fixed upon the fire, her mind filled with 
cognate thoughts. To her also the end had come. What 
had given the relish in her early days had long since grown 
distasteful to her; and the hope that had proved the light of 
her later life had, after doubtful flickering, at length been 
rudely extinguished ; and in the hearts both of Martin and 
Pauline there was the same dismal conscientiousness that 
they were justly punished for the misdeeds of their youth, 
and that their expiation was necessary and just. 

Two months after the date of these occurrences, on a bright 
and balmy spring morning, at a little City church hiding 
away somewhere between enormous blocks of warehouses, 
Humphrey Statham and Alice were married. 

Brave to the last Martin Gurwood himself performed the 
service, reading it through with a strong manly voice, aud 
imploring the blessing of Heaven on those voucerued, with 

raffected fervor. 
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When the ceremony was ended, and the bride and bride- 
groom had departed, Martin joined the one other person who 
had been present—Pauline. 

“ Your plans for leaving are matured ?” he said. 

“ So far matured,” she said, with a sad smile, “ that the cab 
with my luggage is at the end of the street, and that when I 
leave this, I go on board the steamer.” 

“ Indeed,” said Martin. “Then you have taken farewell 
of Alice?” 

“Yes; early this morning.” 

“ And you bave told her of your plans ?” 

“No, indeed, for they are as yet undecided; but I have 
told her that I will write and let ber know them.” 

“ Be sure that you do,” said Martin, “ for we are all of us 
deeply interested in you. I have brought you,” he added, 
handing her a packet, “your own two thousand pounds. 
With them you will find two thousand pounds more—one 
thousand from Alice as your sister-in-law, one thousand from 
Humphrey as your dead husband’s old friend. They bade 
me give you this with their united love, and hoped you would 
not shrink from accepting it.” 

Pauline’s voice shook very much as she replied, “TI will 
accept it certainly ; I shall hope to find a good use for it.” 

“ Of that I have no doubt,” said Martin. They bad reached 
the end of the street by this time, and found the luggage- 
laden cab in waiting. “ Good bye, Madame Du Tertre,” said 
Martin, after he bad handed her into the vebicle, “ Good-bye, 
and God bless you.” 

“ Good-bye, Monsieur Martin,” said Pauline, returning his 
band-pressure, and Jooking for an instant straight into his 
eyes, “good-bye.” Then when the cab had driven off, she 
threw up her hands and crying out passionately, “ Adieu a 
jamais !” puiled her veil over her face and burst into a flood 
of tears. 


CHAPTER XII.—L’ENVOI. 


Away in the pleasant village of Twickenham, at the end 
of a broad lane turning out of the high-road, stands, shut in 
by heavy iron gates and in the midst of a large and exquisitely- 
kept garden, a bluff, red-faced, square-built, old-fashioned 
house. From its windows you look across a broad level mead 
to the shining Thames, winding like a silver thread amongst 
the rich pasture-grounds, while from the tall elms, planted 
with forethought more than acentury ago to serve as a screen 
against the north-east wind, comes the cawing of a colony of 
rooks, who there have established their head-quarters. Over 
all, hoyse and garden, river and rookery, n.ead and landscape, 
there is ‘an air of peace and prosperity, wealth and comfort, 
calm and repose. Far away on the horizon a lowering grey 
cloud shows where the great metropolis seethes and smokes ; 
but so far as freshness and pure air are concerned, you might 
be in the very heart of the country. 

Creeping down the great staircase, and sliding along the 
broad open balustrade, comes a slim elegant little girl of 
about eight years old, who slips ou! through the open dining- 
room window, and running across the garden to the iron 
gates, peers long and earnestly down the lane. The little 
girl is disappointed apparently, for when she turns away, she 
walks soberly back to the house, and stationing herself at the 
bottom of the staircase, calls out,“ There is no sign of him 


yely papa Wd ; 
“ Well,” cries a cheery voice from the wane floor, “ there’s 
plenty of time for him to come yet, little Bell! you are such 
an impatient little woman.” And with these words, 
Humphrey Statham walks out on to the landing in his dress- 
ing-gown, and with a book in his hand. 

Three years have passed away since the occurrences 
narrated in the last chapter. They have left but little mark 
on cur old friend; he is a little more bald, perhaps, and 
there are, here and there, patches of grey in the roots of his 
crisp beard, but his eyes are as bright and his manner as 
cheery as ever. 

. You are such an impatient little woman,” he repeated, 
pulling the child towards him and kissing her forehead. 

“No, I am not,” said Bell; “not impatient generally, 
pappy, only I want to see the gentleman, and you never will 
talk to me when you've got a book in your band.” 

“ Between you and your mamma, what is one todo?” said 
Humphrey Statham, laughing. “ Mamma wants me to read 
to her, you want me to play with you, and it is impossible to 
please both at the same time.” 

“We both want you, because we're both so fond of you, 
pappy darling,” said Bell, putting up her face again to be 

issed, “and you ought to be pleased at that. There, J 
declare then I did hear wheels.” And the child breaks away 
from Humphrey's grasp, and again rushes to the gate. 


away at a book on Maritime Law, which I am compiling, so 
that I find the twenty-four hours almost too short for what I 
have to do.” 

“And Alice?” 

“T think that I may say she is perfectly happy. I have 
not a thought which she does not share, not a wish which is 
not inspired by her,” 

“ And little Bell? what a charming child she has grown to 
be. To go back, Humphrey, for the first and only time to 
that conversation which we had in your chambers, | n ay say 
that circumstanced as I am in regard to that child, 1 was de 
= to notice the fancy she seemed to take to me to- 

ay. 
“Curiously enough she has had from the first mention of 
your name an odd interest about you, and has frequently 
asked when you were coming to see us.” 

“ Does—does Alice know anything about that story ?” 

“Only so far as I am concerned. I told her cf my early 
attachment to Emily Mitchell, and the story of how I lost 
her; but she has not the least idea of Emil:’s further career 
beyond the fact that Bell is Emily’s child.” 

“True to the last, true as steel,” said Martin Gurwood, 
grasping his friend’s hand. 

“And now teil me of yourself, Martin,” said Humphrey 
Statham ; “ what you are doing, what are your plans ?” 

“Tt is soon told,” said Martin Gurwood: “I wrote you of 
my poor mother’s death, and told ycu that she died without 
making any will. I am consequently her sole heir, and am 
avery rich man. The money is no gocd to me, Humphrey, 
but it will be a fine portion for little Bell, whom I have made 
uy heiress under your guardianship.” 

“Time enough to think of that, Martin. 
intend to do now ?” 

“ To work, old friend, according to my lights, in striving to 
better the condition of my fellow men. Yestercay I resigned 
the vicarage of Lullington, and % 

“You don’t mean to say you are going to become a miss- 
ionary ?” 

“ Not as you seem to suspect,” said Martin, with a smile, 
“umong savages and cannibals, but among those who perhaps 
need it not less, the lower classes of London. In striving to 
do them good, I purpose tu spend my life and my income, 
and it will need but a very moderate amount of success to 
convince me that I he ve dene rightly.” 

“Tt is not for me to quarrel with the decision, Martin,” 
said Humphrey Statham; * it is boldly conceivc d, and I know 
will be thoroughly carried out. And it will be moreover a 
satisfaction to me and to Alice to know that the scene of 
your labors is so close to us. When you want temporary rest 
and change, you will find your home here. You know that 
there is no one in the wide world whom it would give my 
wife and myself so much pleasure to welcome.” 

“T know it,” said Martin, “and have my greatest pleasure 
in knowing it. Now tell me, Humphrey, has anything ever 
been heard of Madame Du Tertre, or of Pauline?’ 

“ Nothing,” replied Humphrey Statham, shaking his head ; 
“as you know, she promised to write to us to tell us of her 
plans, but she has never done so, and that, I think, is the oue 
grief of Alice’s life. Pauline was so true a friend to my 
wife ata time when she most needed such a friend, that she 
was most desirous to hear of her again, But it seems as 
though that were not to be; her name is one of those which 
are ‘ writ in water.’” 

One more look around ere the curtain falls. See Alice 
adored by her husband, happy and contented, with all the 

roubles of the past obliterated. See Humphrey Statham 
devoted to his wife, and finding in her love a recompense for 
the havoc and the tempest which destroyed his early hope. 
See Martin Gurwood laboring manfully, s‘eadfastly, among 


What do you 





the London poor, inculcating, both by precept and example, | 


the doctrine, to the setting forth of which he has devoted his 
ife. See him making occasional holiday with his old friends, 
and watching over the growth and education of little Bell ; 
thinking of the providence which has endowed this girl so 
nobly by the hands of the two meu who made the story: of 


friendlessness ; how the YellowFlag will never flaunt over 
her beautiful head, a taunt and a warning. 


—_—>___—_ 
OUR JUNIOR PARTNER. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “ THE WINNING HAZARD,” ETC. 








She is right this time. A fly is driving away, and the! 
gentleman who has alighted from it stands waiting for | 
admittance. A man with a thin face, clean cut features, and 
light hair, dressed entirely in black and with a deep mourning 
band round his bat. He started violently at the sight ot the 
child, but recovered himself with an effort. 

“ You are little Bell ?” he said, putting out his hand. 

“Yes,” she replied, sliding her little fingers into his, and 
looking 3 fearlessly into his face. “I am little Bell, and 

‘ou are Mr. Gurwood. I know you! Papa and mamma 
ave heen expecting you, oh, ever so long.” 

The child pulled him gently towards the house, and he had 
scarcely crossed the threshold when he was seized in Hum- 
phrey Statham’s bcarty grasp. 

“Martin, my dear old friend—at last. We thought you 
would never come, we have waited for you so long.” 

“So Bell tells me,” said Martin, returning his friend's 
pressure ; “but you see here lam. You're not looking a bit 
changed, Humphrey! And your wife?” 

“Alice! Here she is to answer for herself.” 

Yes, she was there, more lovely than ever, Martin thought, 
jm the mellowed’ rounded beauty of her form, and with the | 
jonocent trusting expression in her eyes still unchanged. 





Let us, unseen by them, stand by the two old friencs as} 
they sit that evening over their wine, in the broad bay-win- 
dow looking towards the sunset, and from their conversation 
glean our final records, 

“ And you are very happy, Humphrey ?” asked Martin. 

“ Happy !” cried Humphrey Statham; “ my dear Martin, I 
never knew what happiness was before. I rather th‘nk,” he 
continued, with # smile, “ that laziness may have something 
to do with it. You see, Alice doesn’t care much about my 
being absent for the whole of the day, as I should necessarily 
be if I attended strictly to business ; and as, living as we do, 
I do not spend anything like my income, I have knocked off 
City work to a certain extent, and leave the business in Mr. 
Collins’s charge. He sees how matters are tending, and has 
made overtures to buy it, and shortly I shall let him have it 
to himself, I suppose. Not that my life is wholly objectless; 
there's the garden to look after, and Bell’s eaucation to super- 


It is not often that a man gets a real view of himself. I 
don’t mean the dressing-glass view, which’ you may have as 
often as you like; nor the forensic view, if L may so call it; 
subjective outlooks both, revealing only the man as he stands 
in relation to other humanities, but of the real ego nothing. | 


he always a mystery tome. He hadn’t a penny exce pt his 
pay, Which wasn’t much, and yet he always contrived to live 
in the swim of extreme swelldom. Certainly, his great 
grandfather had been the Marquis of Wallsend; but then a 
man can’t live on his great-grandfather. His great-grand- 
father won't pay his club-subscription or his dinner-bills, and 
Harry was a member of the most expensive and most exclu- 
sive club in London. Nevertheless, master Harry was a 
prudent lad. The only use he made of his club was to write 
letters on the club-paper, or to stand in the bow-window on 
high days to be seen of men. 

I had lost sight of Harry altogether for many years; and 
was rather curious now to know what had become of him. 
The Navigation Office was close at hand. I would go there, 
and inquire for Clinton. ° 

Within the du!l quadrangle of the Navigation Office an 
under secretary’s brougham was standing. A groom on 
horseback was leading a handsome park-hack round and 
round, just as of old. 

Inside there was a wonderful change. It used to be such 
a solemn, quiet, aristocratie place. Now, as I ente:ed, I was 
nearly knocked down by two men in paper caps, carrying a 
plank bierwise on their shoulders ‘There was a cheerful 
sound of hammering, there were invigorating clouds of dust. 
Carpenters and musons were exchanging cheery greetings. 
Piles of huge volumes encumbered the hall. The messengers 
flitted to and fro like the ghosts of a former world among all 
this chsotic new birth. I managed at last to find the hall- 
porter, 

“ Where shall I find Mr. Clinton ?” 

He shrugged his shoulders and waved his hands. 

“ Really, there’s nosaying where any of our gentlemen are 
now. Things is that upset—” 

“ But he is here ?” 

“ O yes, sir. Ill try and find bim for you.” 

After conferring with several messengers on the way, and 
taking me up and down several passages, he knocked at the 
door of No, 45. 

There was no mistaking the ring of the “ Come in!” which 
followed the knock. There was no one visible in the room 
[ entered, but from a little ground-glass box where he had 
been doing his toilet, there came Harry Clinton, radiant and 
splendid; just the same as of old, only toned down a little— 
more of the gentleman and less of the swell about nim. 

He looked at me bluntly for a moment, then, ss he aeard 
my voice, he came forward, and grasped me by both hands. 

* Jack, old fellow, how glad Lam! Come, let’s get out of 
this beastly bole. I want to talk to you fora week.” 

As we left the quad., the groom touched his hat. 

“ O, take the horses home, Brook. I shall walk.” 

“ You'll come and dine, of course ; and send for your traps, 
and stay with me. Must go back to-night? Well,dine, at all 
events.” 

Yes, I would dine with him. We strolled leisurely down 
Pall-mall, talking of old days, till we reached the Atheazum, 
when Harry gripped me by the arm, and said: 

“ Now, Jack, turn round quickly, and see if you can spot a 
fellow in black—seedy man, like a bankrupt undertaker— 
hanging about.” 

I turned, and recognised such a man strolling along, with 
his hands in pockets. 

“Gad, that’s capital! Jack, it’s the greatest fun in the 
world. You remember what a jolly gentlemanly place our 
office used to be?” 

I nodded. 

“Well, we’ve changed all that. The manufacturing dis- 
tricts have come down upon us bodily, and swamped us. 
By gad, they have! And without wishing to hurt your feel- 
| ings, Jack, they’re a scurvy lot! 
| “ Well, our new chief is, I fancy, a Scotch hawker; some- 
| thing of that sort—a beast, in fact. He called me ‘ young moun’ 
| the other day ; and when I told him my name wasn’t Moa, bat 
| Clinton, he said that it was evident that the deesiplin’ of the 
| office was in a shackin’ state.” 
| “ But Harry,” I said, ‘you must acknowledge they've fer- 





her mother’s life; how sheltered she is, how safe from the | Teted out some very foul places.” 
terrible temptations which come to women with poverty and 


“ O, there’s a use in the world for scavengers and detec- 
tives, only, don’t you see, I object to be brought into contact 
with them. But formy story. You can see, Jack, that my 


THE END. | way of living isn’t that of a man with four hundred and 


fifty pounds a year.” 
I nodded. 

“ Well, the beasts suspect me, it seems, and have put de- 
| tectives on to me; and I get a deal of fun out of them. I 
make appointments with my butcher—he’s a sporting card 
that, and isamember of Tattersall’s; and with Spinyall, the 
livery-stable man—he’s breaking in a colt for me—and I 
mect them in odd shady little places about Westminster 
—they think I’m mad, but that don’t matter. And wherever 
we meet, I see two or three seedy cards dodging about round 


1 don’t know how it was, then, that one sunny morning in | the corners; and each of these respectable tradesmen has a 


June the sight of my image, reflected in a large plate-glass 
window in Cockspur-s reet, came to me as a revelation. The | 
outward view was this: of a provincial, evidently from the | 
manufacturing districts, stooped in shoulder, lined in face, | 
wearing dark clothes of a villanous cut, and a hideous stove 
pipe hat. A hammerman only, a fashioner of rude uncouth 
masses into smoother and uglicr forms, such divine light as | 
might once have been given me burnt in devotion to the | 
hammer, And yet I, this unlovely lump of humanity, had in 
earlier days been even as the graceful well-adorned youth | 
who are now sunning themselves in bright west London. 

Yes, actually, ten years ago, 1, John Brown, of the Butter- | 


| We had a very pleasant little dinner. 


man apiece walking behind him, and tracking him every- 
where. It’s capital fun. I'll swell their estimates for them, 
the d—d eads.” 

Harry shook his sides with laughter; but I looked grave, 
and said, 

“ You shouldn’t play with edged tools.” 

When we reached Harry’s house, a pleasant mansion in 
Hyde-park-gardens, the dark little man was still behind us, 
strolling carelessly along, with his hands in his pockets. 

Mrs. Clinton was a 
very lovely agreeable woman; and after dinner appeared 
two jolly little cherubs, a boy and a girl. We then went up 








intend, and Alice to be read to; and then at nigist I potter 


milk [ron Company, Bunghole-moor, Yorks, was a junior | into the smoke-room,—an airy chamber on the second-floor, 
clerk in the Navigation Office, and in my small way a swell. | looking over the Park, with flowers on the balcony. There 
Since then for ten long years had all my former life been put | we smoked and drank cold brandy-and-water, talking over 
out of my thoughts, and with the clang of iron and roar of | the old days. ‘ 
steam in my ears I had been hammering, hammering, till at| “ You remember, Jack,” said Clinton, “ when old Chouser, 
at last 1 had hammered a sort of shape and purpose into the | your cousin, carried you off to the North to put you into his 
dark hard life whick was mine. foundry, how that you introduced him to me, and how I 
I had come up to town to give evidence on armor-plates | said, in my grand way, that I'd be glad to see him to dine 
before a select committee. We had been down in Woolwich | with me at Bodgers’? Well, he came one day, and looked 
Marshes hammering with monster guns at monster plates all ime up at the office, and I took him to Bodgers’, and dined 


that morning, and I had come back to town with a proud |him in the strangers’ room. That pleased Chouser im- 


sense of triumph at my heart, for the Buttermilk plates bad mensely; for I got Wallsend and Lord Bowster to join us; 
proved the toughest and truest; the biggest shot had dropped and your manufacturing fellows are bigger toadies in their 
from their pitted fronts like a cricket-ball before the bat of | coarse way than anybody. After that there was nothing he 
the cautious Maryleboner. So, having finished my business, wouldn’t do for me. e’'d come down to the office in the 
with the War Department, I gave myself up to idleness for. morning— Harry, my boy, come and dine. We've two Miss 
a few hours, and strolled down Pall-mall, enjoying the warm | Wainwrights from Manchester with us. Fifty thousand 
sunshine and bright life about me. I had almost fancied I | apiece.’ “We Moslems reck not much of blood, Jack, and to 
was again the swell young clerk in the Navigation Office,|a man who has only expensive tastes and twopence-half- 
when I came unexpectedly on my image in the plate-glass| penny a year to live upon, fifty thousand is a temptation. 
wicdow. And then the contrast between that which I had | But they were so hard—hard us nails, Jack. I couldn’t stand 
been and that which I was set me a thinking of my old life them. ‘Chouser got quite crusty about it. But one day he 
and of my old friends. Chief among these last had been | came down to the office quite softened. ‘ Harry,’ he said, ‘I 
Henry Clinton, also of the Navigation Office. want you to do me aserzice. My niece, who marricd Colonel 

Although Harry and I had been intimate friends, yet was | Lutestring of the 88th Hussars, is coming home. Lutestring 
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j 
is dead. She’s coming by the Atrato, which is due at South- | consciousness standing aloof and wondering in great awe, | almost left me.—I lay there, still gazing at-the moon, but the 


ampton to-morrow. I've only just heard, because the letters 
were in the Cadmus, which was wrecked in the Red Sea. 
T’ve sent Mrs. Macender, my housekeeper, to meet her; but 
she’s such a daft old body, and my sister’s up in Edinburgh. 
Now, will you go, there’s a dear boy, and look after her, and 
bring her back to Carlton-terrace ?” I went, Jack. A man 
don’t care about talking of his love-passages with his wife, 
but I may say that, as soon as I saw her dear sweet face in 
widow’s weeds, my heart went right out to her. We were 
like brother and sister for a whole year—a whole long year, 
Jack—and then I ventured to begin to make love to her. 
Chouser approved—I believe the old beggar meant it all 
along—and he gave us fifty thousand on our wedding-day. 
And yet, Jack, although I’ve got everything the heart of man 
ean desire, I’m not altogether happy. I don’t seem to have 
eurned it; and my life wants an object.” 

“Ah,” said I, puffing out a big mouthful of smoke, “ where’s 
that fifty thousand invested ?” 

“By Jove, I don’t exactly know. In something of Chou- 
ser’s. I get about ten per cent. for it, I know that; paid into 
my banker’s once a quarter.” 

“Thes, Harry, its in the Buttermilk Iron Company. I 
know we've got fifty thousand marked off in the private 
ledger, H. and E. C., and we pay the interest regularly into 
the Bank of England; but I'd no idea it was yours. Why, 
Harry, in a kind of way, you’re our Junior Partner.” 

Harry made a face. “ Non olet nummus.” 

* But, Harry,” I said, “you want an object in life, you were 
saying; here you have one cut out to your hands. Chouser 
wants to get out: he wants to be privy-councillor, or some- 
tring of that sort, and he can’t whilst he’s a government con- 
tractor. Leave your red tape, old fellow, and come and join 
us. You shall be the London manager. You understand the 
dodgeries of the public offices, ged you'll be invaluable in 


getting our contracts out. You shall double your income, | 


. 7 . ’ 
and rule men instead of ruling paper.” 


Harry stroked his beard in a meditative way. 


“T dont think it would do, old fellow.” I’m too old to| 


learn new tricks; but ll think about it too. I say, though, 


if you must go by the 9.15, you’ve no time to lose. Tl drive | 


down to King’s-eross with you and see you oft.” 

“ Harry,” I said, recollecting myself just as we were start- 
ing, “I forget that I hadn’t money enough about me to take 
me home. You can give me some cash for a cheque, per- 
haps ? 

“T daresay I can; how much ?” 

“ Say twenty pounds.” 

I sat down and wrote out a cheque. Harry handed over 
four five-pound notes, and thrust the cheque into his waist- 
coat pocket, 

As we walked across the forecourt to the hansom, I saw, 
leaning against the rails close by, the dark figure of a man. 
Fifty yards behind us a second cab was drawn up to the 
kerb. 

Arrived at King’s-cross, and having taken my ticket, I found 
that the man in bl ick was still close to us; he had been look- 
ing over my shoulder when I took my ticket; he had satis- 
fied himself, by examining the portmanteau, that I was the 
intending passenger, and uot Clinton. Still he looked sharply 
about him from side to side, hanging close to our heels, as 
though afraid we should slip out of his reach. 

‘Harry didn’t notice him ; had got so used to him, perhaps, 
that he had ceased to care about him. 

I noticed, too, that two men were standing by the beoking- 
office door, who didn’t seem to be going by the night mail. 
There seemed to be a certain correspondence between the 
two men at the door and the third man, who was following 
us up and down the platform. 

“Come into the carriage and sit down till the train starts, 
it’s so awfully draughty on the platform,” I said, without 
lowering my voice. 

We got in, and sat down, The guard locked us up again, 
and took a turn upon the platform, his whistle between his 
fingers, expecting the signal to depart. Looking through 
the window, I saw the little black man sidle up to the guard. 
I knew the guard well; he was a Yorkshireman from Bung- 
hole Moor; 1 had helped him to get his present appointment ; 
the hottest footwarmer, a compartment to myself, unrestricted 
smoking in unauthorised carriages, were at my disposal 
through his good offices. I called him to the door, whispered 
to him; he nodded, touched his hat, and resumed his walk. 
Presently old Buckthorn rushed foaming on to the platform, 
almost too late for the train; a porter rolling a truckload of 
portmanteaus and hat-boxes galloped after him; then a flying 
valet, his hands full of dressing-cases, coats, and dispatch- 
boxes. 

“ Harry, that’s Buckthorn, the wild boar of the Bungholes ; 
see, he’s coming here; 19, he sees the hated face of a Butter- 
milk man. ‘That fellow, Harry, passes his life in a perpetual 
conflict with the industry which has made his fortune in 
spite of him. His hall and demesne are right in the centre 
of the iron district, and he tries all he knows to keep them in 
the exact condition they were in the time of William the 
Conquerer.” 

Buckthorn and suite were packed into the train, the hand 
of the clock at its next pulse would have marked the quar- 
ter, the litle black man—ah, the little black man! The whole 
train of circumstances connected themselves in my mind in 
the flash of a moment—that Harry would be pounced upon, 
a row, a scandal, and with it all the revengeful eyes of Buek- 
thorn gleaming on the scene in delight at the humiliation of 
one of the hated brood. “ Ironmaster, robber, scoundrel !” 
he would roar uo doubt. “ Lock 'em all up, rid the country 
of the rogues!” The little black man, joined by the two 
others, was now approaching the carriage-door. Harry 
jumped up, and vowing it was time to go, tried to open the 
woor. It was locked. 

“Til tell the guard, Harry,” said I, thrusting him aside. 

I did say something to the guard. He blew his whistle, the 
train began to move. The black man made a dash at the 
carriage-door ; the guard caught him round the waist and 
swung him back. There was a great bustle and shout and 
hubbub on the platform, beard for a moment, and then lost 
in the rattle of the train. 

In the mean time Harry and I had been fighting. I could 
not help being a little rough with him, he struggled so hard 
to get out. I am pretty sult and powerful even for a York- 
shireman, and an occasional turn with the hammer at my 
experimental forge at tae Buttermilk works, keeps my mus- 
cular system well developed. So I held him back in his seat 


in spite of his struggles, and after a moment he ceased to | 
struggle and sat still, staring at me, his face quite livid. Poor 
Harry! 1 well knew his thoughts for that one bad minute— 
that he was in the grasp of a madman; that bis last hour had 
come; of the wife who was waiting at home for him, of the 
children sleeping in their little cots; a wild whirl of emo- 
tions; and with them all an intense curiosity, the supreme 





as in the very portals of doom. A vision of sudden death, 
| indeed, too solemn for my pen. 
| The train was now at speed, waking the echoes of Hollo- 
| Way with its shrieks. 
| I released Harry from my grasp. 

“We don’t stop till Peterborough,” I said, laughing; “ but 
you can get back by the 1.45 train.” 

Harry tried to smile; he had made up his mind to humor 
me evidently, fearing another paroxysm. 

“ Didn’t you think I was mad ?” 

“And if you’re not mad, I should like to know what the 
| devil you mean ?” roared Clinton, recovering his temper, and 
| evidenuy determined to punch my head if he could. 

| “Tm sorry I was so rough, but I cculdn’t help it. If you 
hadn't come on with me, you'd have been arrested at King’s- 
cross. 

|“ And if I had !—I don’t care for the beasts.” 

“Harry, you know that we Buttermilk people are large 
contractors for iron plates ?” 

“Of course I do. I’d some papers through my hands to- 
day, referring to you.” 

“ And haven’t you got a cheque of mine in your waistcoat 
pocket? Put this and that together, and see if there wasn’t 
a prima facie case against you. You see what it is to play 
with edged tools.” 

“ But what good will it do taking me to Peterborough ? 

| wen’t they telegraph ?” 
“No; because the bobbies see we’ve spotted them, and 
| they know they have no evidence to justify them. They 
hoped to find something on you—don’t you see ?—and now 
they'll know you’re on your guard. You'd better hand back 
that cheque, though, and I'll destroy it.” 

We had now passed away altogether from the town, its 
| lights and houses, and were scudding across the country ; it 





| was a fine night, but very dark. The windows were wide 
| open, Ictting in the balmy air of June. 

Harry felt in his pocket for the cheque, found it, and held 
)itin his hand towards me. I was fumbling for my purse to 
| get the odd notes. I found them, and looked up at Harry, 
| who sat there with the cheque unfolded in his hand. But as 
| I stretched forth to take it from him, a’dark arm was stretch- 
ed between us, a dusky hand grasped the cheque, and then 
disappeared in the night. 

We looked at each other in dismay for a moment; then I 
opened the carriage-door, and let myself down on to the step. 
Yes, sure enough, there was the black man clinging to the 
handle of the next carriage, making his way as well as he 
could towards the break-van. The danger was at the junction 
of the two carriages, in springing from one step to the other. 
He was balancing himself on the end of the step of our car- 
riage, preparing to jump to the next, when I overtook him 
and put my arm round him. The roar of the train, the rush 
of the wind, almost prevented me from thinking. The carri- 
age shook and heaved; I had enough to do to hold on with 
) one hand, whilst with the other I grasped the black man. I 
could ust hear Harry’s voice; he was shouting “ Come 
back ! 

But I would’nt go back. I was mad at being outwitted. 
The smallness of my stake in the matter, the risk I ran, were 
as nothing. I was a Yorkshireman, and bound to win—to 
win, at all costs. I felt that the man I held was a stiff and 
wiry fellow, not to be overcome without a desperate suuggle, 
the sooner commenced the better. I had my right arm round 
him just under his arms, as he stood facing the side of the 
carriage, By an effort with my right, I reached his right arm, 
and grasped it firmly. His right hand held the cheque, I 
thought, His thumb was towards me as I sat with my back 
to the engine ; he could hardly have changed it into bis other 
hand. My hand reached his wrist,—his hand, which was 
clutching an iron stanchion of the carriage. 1 could.feel a 
corner ot the crisp paper of the cheque. As I gripped his 
fingers, he no doubt felt that he must either give up his hold 
of the iron, cr that I should force open his hand and seize 
the paper. He let go the iron. We then stood swaying 
about on the step of the carriage, he holding on by his left 
arm, I by mine, only saved from destruction by the grip we 
had of each other. I was stronger in the arms than he, 
stronger in the wrists; but he was stronger in the fingers. 
His fingers were like steel springs; but under the firm pull 
of my arm his hold on the carriage relaxed. I felt that his 
left arm was giving way, that he must inevitably fall, that I 
must fall with him, if I did not fling him from me. I had 
the strength to do it, but my soul sickened at the thougkt. 


| Would it not be murder ? 


He let go, and swung round upon the step. I, too, let go, 
clasped him with both arms, and with all my strength leaped 
from the carriage-step. It was a toss-up for death; the one 
who came to the ground first would be killed, the other might 
be saved. 

The last thing I remember was that the harsh roar of the 
train was changed to a softer tone as we leaped from the 
carriage-step. Then there was a moment of blackness. Had 
I indeed been killed, and was my soul falling through chaos ? 
A violent blow on the side convinced tne I was still in the 
flesh. There was then a rushing and bubbling of waters in 
my ears; then I felt my heels kicking on the gravelly bed of 
ariver. “O Lord, methought what torture ’twere to drown ?” 
—A dream that only ;—but for the rush and flurry of it, 
drowning would be easy enough. If it hadn’t been for that 
hardening process, the secret of which was mine only and 
would die with me, I wouldn’t so much have minded stop- 
ping there among the sedges. But for tbe Buttermilk Iron- 
works there must be a struggle. Among the gravel and 
weeds at the bottom of the river the struggle was fierce 
enough; but at last the grasp of the little man relaxed, and 
just as suffocation seemed to be wringing my soul from my 
body, I felt myself free, and struck a few feeble strokes 
towards the light. In a moment my head popped up into the 
air, and instinctively I paddled on to the shore. 1 was nearly 
done for, too. I crawled on to the bank, and lay there breath- 
less for a while. It was a narrow sluggish stream out of 
which I had just emerged. It widened out lower down into 
a marshy pool. The full orb of the moon was rising just 
over this pool, throwing a yellow, lambent, quivering light, a 
broad path of glory, right up the rippling stream, stirred by 
the breath of the night-wind, As I lay there, breathless, 
senseless almost, I was yet strangely moved by the sight of 
the moon. [raised myself on one elbow, and stared intently 
| into the glowing light. Was there any comfort left for me 
jin all this worl whereon the moonbeams shone ?—for me, 
who had on my soul the life of a fellow man ? 
| I lay lengthwise along the bank, prone, among stumps of 
| willows and clinging water-piants, and as L looked full into 
| the face of the moon, suddenly between me and it was raised 
'a human hand and arm, the finger raised as in warning or 
menace. Good God! was it the dead man’s hand from the 
pool which was raised to denounce me? I think my senses 





hand had disappeared. Suddenly I felt a hand upon me, 
passed gently over me as I lay—a hand and arm, and a hot 
breath on my cheek. In terror and horror | seized the hand, 
and threw my other arm out, grasping—a leather legging 
with very hard buttons. 

“O, Lard, Lard! marcy ’pon us! O, Lard! Marcy! ’tis 
the keeper. O, Lard! Mr. Keeper, lemme go this time. I'll 
ne’er lay night-lines ag’in.” 

I rose and confronted my ghostly visitant—a stout rustic in 
a dark smock. He had been crouching by the bank layin 
his lines. It was his hand, no doubt, which had appear 
athwart the moon. As we both rose into the light, a voice 
hailed us frora the other bank: : 

“ Hullo, guv’nor, what part of the world do you call this ?” 

It was my friend in black, the little detective. I knew bis 
voice. Good heavens! I could have embraced the man I 
would have killed ten minutes before. 

“O, it's you, Mr. Brown, is it? Well, I’m glad you ain’t 
drowned, after all. You ain’t going to fight for that bit of 
paper, are you, any more ?” 

“No; you have stuck to it well. I’m finished. Wish you 
joy of it.’ 

“ Honor bright, sir?” 

“ Honor bright.” 

The rustic bad listened in terror to this mysterious con- 
versation, 

“ Show us the way to the nearest station, and I'll not split 
upon your nigh telines.” 

The rustic was thankful enough to escape. We passed 
over the railway bridge—a wooden beam bridge without a 
parapet—and joined the detective. We walked amicably 
together along the line till we came to a cross lane, and then 
a few minutes’ walk brought us to a little village. A small 
railway hotel stood by the side of the road. We entered, and 
called for hot brandy-and-water. The girl who waited upon 
us stared in wonder at vur dripping ciothes, Our hats had 
gone, of course, and we had tied handkerchiefs round our 
heads. The detective took out his pocket-book. 

“ Honor bright?” he said interrogatively. 

“ Honor bright,” I replied. 

“ Well, then, Vil just make a note of this here cheque.— 
P’r'aps you'll excuse me, miss, if I just step inside the bar ; 
the light’s better.” 

Despite the “ honor bright,” my friend preferred to keep 
the bar and glasses and sleepy barmaid between me and the 
cheque. 

He fumbled for his spectacles; found them, wiped them, 
put them on, brought out a fat note-book ; then in his most 
official judicial manner spread out the cheque into the full 
light of the guttering tallow candle, and, pencil in hand, pro- 
ceeded to master its contents. 

“D—nation!” he shouted, jumping up, almost upsetting 
the table; “what’s this here game? What the bangment 
did you want to pitch me into the river for this blank, blank 
thing ?” 

He threw the paper on to the counter; I took it up, and 
read; “ Admit two to Stalls: David Birdbolt, Manager.” 

“Well, anyhow,” said I, “if we had gone to the shades 
below, we should have had a good place.” 

Harry Clinton told me afterwards that he had found the 
cheque in his waistcoat-pocket after I had disappeared ; he 
having handed me the theatrical order instead. 

There was no scandal on the Buttermilk Iron Company, 
nor on my friend Harry, arising out of this transaction. I 
confess that I take a considerable secret pride in my part of 
it. The government have put me on the Commission of the 
Peace; and on the Bench I often meet my friend Buckthorn, 
but he can no longer bear me down by the weight of his 
bumptiousness. I always feel that I hold a trump card over 
him. Much of his reputation is due to his having once in 
single combat half killed a poacher; but what is that to 
having nearly murdered a policeman? The story somehow 
oozed out, and it gives me great weight on the Bench, I 
assure you. 

Harry Clinton has retired from the Navigation Office with 
a handsome pension, economy being now all the rage. I 
think he’ll join us. I think he'll take an uctive share in the 
Buttermilk Iron Company, will be our London agent, and no 
longer the Junior Partner. 

—_——_@————— 


A STRING OF GHOST STORIES. 


BY JAMES GRANT, AUTHOR OF “THE ROMANCE OF 
WAR,” ETC. 


A belief in the ghost of vulgar superstition is as much ex- 
ploded in England now as are the opinions advanced by King 
James in his “ Demonologie.” Yet the learned Bacon 
admitted that such things might be. Luther, Pascal, Guy 
Patin, Milton, Dr. Johnson, and even Southey, believed in 
the existence of such mediums with the unseen world, “ My 
serious belief amounts to this,” wrote the latter: “ ‘hat pre- 
ternatural impressions are sometimes communicated to us for 
wise purposes; and that departed spirits are sometimes per- 
mitted to manifest themselves.” And had Pope not enter- 
tained some similar idea, he had not written: 


“Tis true, ’tis certain, man, though dead, retains 
Part of himself; the immortal mind remains : 
The form subsists without the body’s aid, 
Acrial semblance and an empty shade.” 


Upon the truth or falsehood, the theories or rather hypo- 
theses, of such alleged appearances, we mean not to dwell; 
but mercly to relate a few little anecdotes connected with 
them, and drawn—save in Lord Brougham’s instance—from 
sources remote and scarce. 

In the memoirs of the celebrated Agrippa d’Aubigne, 
grandfather of Madame de Maintenon, the wife of Louis 
XIV., a man famous for his zeal in Calvinism and disbelief 
in the spiritual world, and one whose integrity was deemed 
alike rigid and inflexible, we read the following of a spectre 
like that of a nursery tale: 

“T was,” he wrote, “in my bed, and entirely awake, when 
I heard some one enter my apartment; and perceived at my 
bedside a woman, remarkabiy pale, whose clothes rustled 
against my curtains us she passed. Withdrawing the latter, 
she stooped towards me, and giving me a kiss that was cold 
as ice, vanished in a moment!” 

D’Aubigne started from bed, and was almost immediately 
after informed of the sudden death of his mother, to whom 
he was tenderly attached. 

In a letter of PLilip, second Earl of Chesterfield, we find a 
curious story of a double apparition occurring at the same 
moment, and which, though it somewhat illustrates Enne- 
moser’s theory of polarity, is beyond the pale of modern 
philosophy. 

In the gray daylight of an early morning in 1652, the Earl 








saw a figure in white, “ like a standing sheet,” appear within, 
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away. He felt a strange anxiety; but his thoughts imme- 
diately turned to the Countess (Lady Anne Percy), who was 
then at Networth with her father, the Earl of Northumber- 
land, and thither he immediately repaired. On his arrival a 
footman met him on the staircase, with a packet directed to 
him from his lady; whom he found with her sister, the 
Countess of Essex, and a Mrs. Ramsay. He was asked why 
he'had come so suddenly. He told his motive, his alarm and 
anxiety ; and, on perusing the letter in the sealed packet, he 
found that the Countess had written to him requesting his 
return ; “as she had seen a thing in white, with a black face, 
by her bedside.” These apparitions were identically the 
same in appearance, and were seen by the Ear! and Countess 
at the same moment, though they were in two places forty 
miles apart. No catastrophe followed. The Earl, however’, 
survived his lady, and lived till the year 1713. 

In the “ St. James’s Chronicle” for 1762 we find a strange 
story of an apparition being the means of revealing a murder, 
and bringing the guilty parties to the fatal tree at Tyburn. 
The narrative was said to have been found among the legal 
papers of a counsellor of the Middle Temple, then recently 
deceased. 

“In the year 1668 a young pays of the West Coun- 
try, named Stobbine, came to London, and soon after, as ill 
luck would have it, he wedded a wife of Wapping, the 
youngest daughter of a Mrs. Alceald; and in the space of 
fifteen months the providence of God senf them a daughter, 
which (sic) was left under the care of the’ grandmother, the 
husband and his wife retiring to their house in the country.” 

In 1676, when the daughter was six years old, Mrs. Alceald 
died, and the child was sent home, and remained there till 
1679, when a Mrs. Myltstre, her maternal aunt, “ having 

reatly increased her means, forsook the canaille and low 

abitations of Wapping, came into a polite part of the town, 
took a house among people of quality, and set up for a wo- 
man of fashion,” and thither did she invite the Stobbines and 
their daughter to spend the winter with her. Among her 
visitors were her husband’s brother, who had the title or rank 
of captain, and who seems to have been a bully and gamester 
—a “ blood,” in a flowing wig and laced coat—and there was 
another relation, who practised as an apothecary. 

All these five persons dined together on the birthday of 
the little girl Stobbine, when a terrible catastrophe ensued. 
In a spirit of play, it was presumed, she took up a sword that 
was in the room, and pointing it at Mr. Stobbine, cried, 
“ Stick him, stick him !” 

“ What!” said he, “ would you stab your father ?” 

“ You are not my father; but Captain Myltstre is.” 

Her father, upon this, boxed her ears, and was instantly 
run through the body by the captain. “ Down he dropped,” 
we are told, and then his wife, her sister, the captain, and the 
apothecary, all trampled upon him till he was quite dead, 
and interring him secretly, gave out that he had returned to 
the West Country. Time passed on, and though inquiries 
were made, and messengers sent after the missing Stobbine, 
he was heard of no more for atime. His daughter was sent 
to a distant school, and her mother, “ who pretended to go 
distracted, was sent to a village a few miles out of town, 
where the captain had a pretty little box for his convenience.” 

A memory of the terrible scene she had witnessed haunted 
the daughter, she had nightly horrible dreams and frights, to 
the terror of a young lady who slept with her; and she 
always alleged that a spectre haunted her, a spectre visible 
to her only, and on these occasions she would exclaim, with 
every manifestation of horror, 

“ There is a spirit in the recom! 
O, how terrible it looks !” 

These appearances and her paroxysms led to an inquiry 
before a justice of the — ; and without any warning given, 
the whole of the guilty parties were apprehended and com- 
mitted to the Gate-house, tried at the Old Bailey, and con- 
demned, to the entire satisfaction of the county, the court, 
and all present.” 

After this, Stobbine’s troubled spirit appeared no more. 
Mrs. Mylistre was hanged, and her body was thrown into the 
gully-hole near her old house in Wapping; Mrs. Stobbine 
was strangled and burned. The captain and the apothecary 
were hanged at Tyburn, and the latter was anatomised ; and 
so ended this tragedy. 

Another remarkable detection of murder, through the 
alleged appearance of a ghost, occurred in 1724. 

A farmer, returning homeward from Southam market in 
Warwickshire, disappeared by the way. Next day a man 

resented himself at the farmhouse, and asked of the wife if 
er husband had come back. 

“No,” she replied; “and Iam under the utmost anxiety 
and terror.” 

“Your terror,” said he, “cannot surpass mine; for last 
night as I lay in bed, quite awake, the apparition of your 
poor husband appeared to me. He showed me several 
ghastly stabs in his body, which is now lying in a marl-pit.” 
» The pit was searched, the corpse was found, and the stabs, 
in number and position, answered in every way to the 
description given by the ghost-seer, to whom the spectre had 
named # certain man as the culprit; and this person was 
committed to prison and brought to trial at War- 
wick for the crime, before a jury and the Lord Chief-justice 
Sir Robert (afterwards Lord) Raymond, who was succeeded 
in 1783 by Sir Philip Yorke. The jury would speedily have 
brought in a verdict of guilty; but he checked them by saying, 

“ Gentlemen, you lay more stress on the allegations of this 
apparition than ba | will bear. I cannot give credit to these 
kind of stories. e are now in a court of law, and must 
determine according to it; and I know not of any law which 
will admit of the testimony of an apparition; nor yet if it 
did, doth the ghost appear to give evidence. Crier,” he 
added, “ call the ghost.” 

The farmer's spirit being thrice summoned in vain, Sir 
Robert again addressed the jury on the hitherto unblemished 
character of the man accused, and stoutly asserted a belief in 
his perfect innocence; adding, “1 do strongly suspect that 
the gentleman who saw the apparition was himself the mur- 
derer, and knew all about the stabs and the marl-pit without 
any supernatural assistance ; hence I deem myself justified in 
committing him to close custody till farther inquiries are 
made.” 

The result of these was, that on searching his house suffi- 
cient proofs of bis guilt were found; he contessed his crime, 
and was executed at the next assize. 

In the list of the officers of the 33d regiment, when serving 
ander Lord Cornwallis in America, and then called the 1st 
West York, will be found the names of Captain (afterwards 
Sir John Coape) Sherbrooke and Lieutenant George Wyn- 
ward. The former had recently — the 83d from the 
4th, or King’s Own Regiment. These young men, bein 
similar in tastes and very attached friends, spent much o 
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quarters. The room in which they were seated had two 
doors, one that led into the common passage of the officers’ 
barrack, the other into Wynward’s bedroom, from which 
there was no other mode of egress. 

Both officers were engaged in study, till Sherbrooke, on 
raising his eyes from a book, suddenly saw a young man 
about twenty years of age open the entrance door and 
advance into the room. The lad looked pale, ghastly, and 
thin, as if in the last stage of a mortal malady. Startled and 
alarmed, Captain Sherbrooke called Wynward’s attention to 
their noiseless visitor; and the moment the lieutenant saw 
him he became asby white aud incapable ef speech, and, ere 
he could recover, the figure passed them both and entered 
the bed-room. 

“ Good God—my poor brother!” exclaimed Wynward. 

“ Your brother!’ repeated Sherbrooke in a perplexity. 
“There must be some mistake in all this. Follow me.” 

They entered the little bedroom—it was tenantless; and 
Sherbrooke’s agitation was certainly not soothed by Wyn- 
ward expressing Shis conviction that from the first he be- 
lieved they had seen a spectre; and they mutually took a 
note of the day and hour at which this inexplicable aftair 
occurred. Wynward at times tried to persuade himself that 
they might have been duped by the practical joke of some 
brother officer ; yet his mind was evidently so harassed by it, 
that when he related what had occurred, all had the good 
taste to withhold comments, and to await with interest the 
then slow arrival of the English mails. Wher the latter 
came, there were missives for every officer in the regimert 
except Wynward, whose hopes began to rise ; but there was 
one solitary letter for Sherbrooke, which he had no sooner 
read than he changed color and left the mess table. Ere 
long he returned and said, 

“Wynward’s younger brother is actually no more!” The 
whole contents of his note were as tollows: “ Dear John, 
break to your friend Wynward the death of his favorite 
brother.” 

He had died at the very moment the apparition had ap- 
peared in that remote Canadian barrack. Strange though 
the story, the veracity of the witnesses was unimpeachable ; 
and Archdeacon Wrangham alludes to it in his edition of 
Plutarch, who, like Pliny the younger, believed in spectres. 
Ot Wynward, we only know that he was out of the regiment 
soon after his brother’s death; and of Sherbrooke, that he 
lived to see the three days of Waterloo, became Colonel of the 
33d, Commander of the Forces in North America, and died 
a General and G.C.B. 

Prior to accompanying his regiment, the 92d Highlanders, 
in the Waterloo campaign, the famous Colonel John Came- 
ron, of Fassifern, a grandson of the Lochivl of the “ Forty- 
five,” dined with Lieutenant-colonel Simon Macdonell, of 
Morar, who had formerly been in the corps when it was 
embodied at Aberdeen as the old 100th,or Gordon Highlanders, 
On the occasion of this farewell dinuer there were present 
other officers of the regiment, some of whom died very re- 
cently, and it occurred in the house of Morar, at Arasaig, 
wild part of Ardnamurchan, on the western coast of Inver- 
ness-shire. 

As the guests were passing from the drawing-room to- 
wards the dining-room, old Colonel Macdonell courteously 
paused to usher in Cameron before him, and in doing so he 
was observed to stagger and become pale, while placing his 
hands before his face, as if to hide something that terrified 
him. Cameron saw nothing of this, though others did; and 
all were aware that subsequently, during dinner, their host 
seemed disconcerted an:| “ out of sorts.” 

Those unbidden visions known as the taisch, or second- 
sight, were alleged to be hereditary in the family of Morar; 
and hence when Cameron fell at Quatre Bras a few weeks 
afterwards, the old Colonel asserted solemnly, that at the 
moment whea Cameron passed before him he saw his figure 
suddenly become enveloped in a dark shroud, which had 
blood-gouts upon it about the region of the heart; but no 
pened enveloped the gallant Cameron when his foster- 
brother buried him in the allee verte of Brussels, where his 
body lay for six months, till it was brought home to Kilmalie, 
and buried under a monument on which is an inscription 
penned by Scott. 

One of the latest testimonies of the existence of a spiritual 
world is that given in the “Life and Times of Henry Lord 
Brougham,” written by himself. 

In volume first, he tells us that after he left the High 
School of Edinburgh to attend the University, one of his 
most intimate friends there was a Mr. G——, with whom, in 
their solitary walks in the neighborhood of the city, he fre- 
quently discussed and speculated on the immortality of the 
soul, the possibility of ghosts walking abroad, and of the 
dead appearing to the living ; and they actually committed 
the folly of drawing up an agreement, written mutually 
with their blood, to the effect, “that whichever died first 
should appear to the other, and thus solve any doubts enter- 
tained of the life after death.” 

G—— went to India, and after the lapse of a few years 
Brougham had almost forgotten his existence, when one day 
in winter—the 19th of December—as he was indulging in 
the half-sleepy luxury of a warm bath, he turned to the chair 
on which he had deposited his clothes, und thereon sat his 
old college-chum G——, looking him coolly, quietly, and 
sadly in the face. Lord Brougham adds that he swooned, 
and found himself lying on the floor. He noted the circum- 
stance, believing it to be all a dream, and yet, when remem- 
bering the compact, he could not discharge from his mind a 
dread that G—— must have died, and that his appearance, 
even in a dream, was to be received as a proof of a future 
state. Sixty-three years afterwards the veteran statesman 
and lawyer appends the following note to this story of the 
apparition : 

“ Brougham, Oct. 16, 1862.—I have just been copying out 
from my journal the account of this strange dream, certissima 
mortis imago. Soon after my return there arrived a letier 
from India announcing G——’s death, and stating that he 
died on the 19th of December! Singular coincidence! Yet 
when one reflects on the vast number of dreams which 
night after night pass through our brains, the number of 
coincidences between the vision and the event ate perhaps 
fewer and less remarkable than a fair calculation of chances 
would warrant us to expect.— Belgravia Annual. 


—_~—————_ 
THE BITER BIT. 
A pleasant place in the cool winter days of early June is 
the Rua Direita at Rio de Janeiro—now re-christened, “ Rua 


do I. de Margo,” in memory of the last days of Paraguayan 
Lopez, the dete noire of every patriotic Brazilian. (In Brazil, 


|and the custom-house at the other, the “ Straight Street” 
| certainly merits its renown as the Oxford Street of Rio de 
Janeiro, though it must be owned that Regent Street is very 
inadequately represenied by its offshoot, the Rua do Ouvidor. 
On a fine afternoon (and very few are otherwise than fine in 
this glorious climate), the panorama of the great thorough- 
fare is not a whit interior to that of its picturesque namesake, 
“the street which is called Straight,” in Damascus. Teams 
of mules drawing queer-looking passenger-cars, whose open 
sides, guarded by ribs of wood, make them look like the 
skeletons of starved omnibuses; barefooted costermongers, 
staggering under fruits for which Covent Garden bas no 
name ; companies of soldiers in dark-blue jackets and white 
trousers, black men and white men being mingled in the 
ranks like a half-played game of chess; lean, rat-like Brazi- 
lians, with clean shirts and dirty faces, — nothing in as 
many different ways as possible; brawny English sailors, 
looking at everything and everybody with an air of grand, 
indulgent contempt; sun-burned pedlers, clicking their little 
sticks together in place of a cry; stalwart negroes in white 
jackets, holding a plaiting society on the steps of the great 
church ; (straw-plaiting seems to be the Brazilian negro’s 
forte. In every street I entered in Rio there were at least a 
score of blacks thus employed ;) and solemn Padres, melting 
under the oppression of their enormous hats and trailing 
robes of black serge. 

Such is the panorama which I survey from the steps of the 
Nova York Hotel, on a fine morning in the beginning of 
June. An hour ago,I returned from a ten-mile march up 
and down the encircling hills—despatched a breakfast which 
excited the admiration of my stolid landlord—and am now, 
with an Englishman’s proverbial good sense, preparing to 
start on another and a much longer march, in the very hot- 
test part of the day. ‘Twenty miles of broken ground—a 
temperature of seventy-two in the shade—a fair chance of a 
broken neck or a coup de soleii—what more can the heart of 
British pedestrian desire? I am still gloating over this 
alluring prospect, when a deep voice breaks in upon my 
reflections. 
pa Senhor, can you kindly tell me the way to the Passport 

ce?” 

The speaker’s Portuguese is sufficiently grammatical, but 
his accent is unmistakably foreign, and a single glance 
suffices to tell me his nationality. There is no mistaking 
that firm, open, honest German face, still fresh with the 
healthy freshness of the Fatherland—very pleasant to look 
upon amid the sallow unwholesome visages of Rio, which, 
whether judged by the looks or by the morals of its people, 
may fitly be classed with the cities of the Plain. The fair 
hair, the clear blue eye, the short pipe hanging down upon 
the chin, the honest, sun-burned countenance, the homel 
cleanliness, and sturdy self-reliant bearing, all carry me bac 
to the day when, thousands of miles hence, I first saw the 
component atoms of the great Teutonic race silently fulfilling 
their appointed work, with that quiet resolution, that steady 
obedience, that dogged uncomplaining exactness, which 
paved the way for Sadowa and Sedan. Equally character- 
istic are the spotless linen and bright, cheery, well filled-out 
visage of the trim little matron beside him, holding in her 
arms, with a smile of true motherly pride, a sturdy two-year- 
old, whose appearance is quite a relief after that of the poor 
little mosquitoes that are here called by courtesy “ children.” 
I bethink me of the look with which the biographer of 
Frederick the Great said to me,a few months ago: “The 
future of Germany is the future of Europe,” and inwardly 
wish that he were here to look upon these choice specimens 
of his well-beloved people. 

“Are you long from home, my friend ?” asked I in Ger- 
man. 

“Ach, mein Herr! you speak German!” cried the man 
with a sudden grin of rejoicing. “Praise be to God! It is 
long, very long since we left Germany—eighteen months at 
the least! and now we are but just returned from the River 
Plate, and know not a soul in the town! Iam right glad to 
hear the good old tongue; for, see you, this Portuguese is 
just like thin soup—there’s not enough in a whole sentence to 
fill your mouth properly !” 

“But now, thank God! we are going home to our own 
country and our own people,” chimes in his wife, holding u 
her kleine Wilhelm for me to look at; “ and, of my free will, 
we shall never leave it again. riedrich ? 
never again !” 

Friedrich laughs good-humoredly, and gives a side-glance 
at me, as if to say: “ She will have her way, you see !” 

“Well, I'll tell you what, my good people,” resume I, 
“you may’nt be able to find your way very easily, and this 
passport work is a troublesome business at best ; so, perhaps, 
I bad better just go with you, and see you through it all.” 

“ You're very kind, mein Herr,” says the man, visibly re- 
lieved by the offer.—* Lieschen, my pet, come along; the 
Herr is so good as to show us the way.” 

The littlke woman thanks me with a bright smile, and 
away we trudge along a road which I have traversed once 
too often already. The passport system is nominally abolished 
in Brazil, but, like most “abolished” nuisances, it takes a 
wonderful deal of killing. To enter the country without a 
passport is easy enough, but you must always have one in 
order to leave it; the empire being in this respect very like 
an eel-pot—perfectly easy to get into, but rather difficult to 
get out of. On our arrival, we are beset by the usual vexa- 
tious delays, and the usual swarm of harpy understrappers, 
offering to remove them “ for a consideration,” as old Trap- 
bois would phrase it; but a judicious mixture of bullying and 
flattery (joined to the liberal use of three or four great names 
which have been courteously placed at my service) eventually 
carries the affair through, and Friedrich Hausmann, Prusgian 
subject, is committed to the fatherly care of all good official 
| Christians, for his safe transmission to Germany, “ with his 

lady and child.” 
|S Now, then,” saggest I, as we debouch again upon the 
| Rua Direita,“ let us have a cup of coffee together, on the 
| strength of having got everything settled.” 
| The little Frau looks delighted; but Master Friedrich, 
| whose tastes are more convivial than mine, moves an amend- 
|ment. ‘ Coffee’s for those who can get nothing better, nein 
Herr,” says he a tee | ; “let us have some beer /” 
| The tender emphasis laid upon this magic word is too much 
for me, and I assent at once. We turn into the great cafe at 
the corner of the Palace Square, and I order coffee for my- 
| self, and a full measure of beer for my companion, who, un- 
| der the influence of the great inspirer, waxes expansive. 
| “Mein lieber Herr,’ says he to me, “ you’ve been very 
| kind to me, and I should like to show you that I’m not un- 
grateful. I know that you English are fond of queer stories, 


Hearest thou, 





the height of summer falls in January, and the depth of | and, if you like, I'll tell you one that you've seldom heard 


winter in July. The most agreeable season is about the end) the like cf.” 
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With this exordium, Friedrich takes a pull of beer that 
would choke any man but a German, wipes his moustache 
with a grunt of intense relish, plants his elbows on the litle 
marble table, and begins as follows: 

“This thing that I’m going to tell you about, mein Herr 
happened when we were a long way up the country, on & 
tributary of the Parana. It was rough work, especially for 
Lisbeth here (as for me, I got used to that sort of thing when 
I served in the Landwehr at home). Justa little hut, you 
know, big enough to put the bowl of one’s pipe in—virgin 
forest all round, thick and tangled enough to hamper an 
elephant, or make an ant lose his way—the sun roasting you 
black by day, and the damp turning you yellow at night— 
nothing to eat but jerked beef, and that so tough that you 
might have hanged yourself with a thin slice of it. Ach 
Himmel! how 1 used to long for a bit of good old German 
sausage and a can of Seer! But, as the saying is, “ Crying 
won't mend a broken dish,” so I stood it out as best I might ; 
and Lisbeth, she bore it all like a grenadier.” 

And here honest Friedrich, in the fulness of his heart, 
leans across the table, and treats his wife to a resounding 
kiss on both cheeks, to the great amusement of the lookers-on ; 
after which refreshment he proceeds with redoubled energy : 

“T daresay, you'll wonder, mein Herr, what the mischief 
possessed me to settle in such a place; but I wasn’t such a 
fool as I looked, after all. You see, I had made the acquain- 
tance of a Paraguayan fellow down in Rosario, who had got 
drunk one night when I was with him, and blabbed ont 
some story of a placer (a gold deposit, you know) in a certain 
spot upon this river, a little above where it ran into the Pa- 
rans. Well, the next morning, when he found he’d betrayed 
the secret, he was in a terrible taking; and the anly way he 
could think of to mend matters was to get me for his part- 
ner, and go halves in whatever we found. He might have 
done worse, too, for it was a tough job, and I can do a good 
day’s work when I like.” And Friedrich, with pardonable 
complacency, leys on the table a broad, brown, sinewy hand, 
equally fit to handle spade or musket. “ So away we went 
to the placer, and were as busy as bees for weeks together, 
shovelling, washing, sifting, cradling, and rocking, all day 
long, till by evening I'd be as stiff and sore as if I were back 
again at school in the Friedrich-Strasse at Frankfort-on-the- 

de>, with old Martin Sprenger flogging me every day for 
bad grammar. 

“ Well, one evening I was sitting smoking my pipe under 
a big palm-royal that grew close to the hut, and enjoying my 
rest after the hard day’s work I had had. Lieschen was in- 
doors, getting supper ready, and my partner was out some- 
where or other; so I had it all to myself. It was bright 
moonlight, and I was just wondering how the old Friedrich- 
Strasse would be looking just about that time, when suddenly 
T heard a crashing and snapping among the bushes, and a 
man burst out of the thicket close to where I sat, running at 
full speed, with another man close upon his heels. Just as 
he passed me, the foremost fellow (whom I saw to be a negro) 
tripped over a root, and came smash down on his face ; and 
before he could get to his feet again, the other one was upon 
him. There was a glitter in the moonlight, and then a stifled 
cry. The hound had stabbed him; but he didn’t get much 
by it either, for my revolver was out already (you soon learn 
to be smart with your weapons in those parts), and I shot 
him dead as old Vater Fritz.” 

Frau Hausmann gives a slight shudder, but her husband 
pr ceeds with the unimpaired complacency of a man who has 
fully discharged his duties. 

“ Well, of course, the next thing I did was to look to the 
poor fellow, who had been stabbed; but I saw at a glance 
that he was done for—there was death for ten men in such a 
stroke as he had got. I propped up his head, and made him 
as easy as I could; and he told me, as well as he could 
speak, that he was a runaway slave; that he had managed to 





| smile, she made sure it was all right, and she kissed me, and 
went off as quiet as a lamb. 

“ Well, back came Manoel with the liquor, and we fell to 
drinking. I knew well enough what he was at, and presently 
I pretended to have had too much, and began nodding and 
|rolling about, as if I were fairly dropping off to sleep. At 
j last I slipped right off my seat on the floor, and lay like a 
|log. For a good quarter of an hour (a very long one to me) 
he sat watching me; and then I heard him steal over to the 
inner door, to listen if Lisbeth was asleep. He nodded, as 
much as to say: ‘All right!’ and then came and stooped 
down beside me. I felt his hot breath on my face, and one 
hand softly drawing out the chain (what was in the other 
hand I could easily guess), and I tell you, mein Herr, it 
scemed a century before that chain came off. At last he rose 
tc his feet, and stole out. I lay for at least half an hour 
before I ventured to rise ; but he was gone, safe enough. So 
the next morning, when we saw that he had really left the 
place, Lieschen and I dug up our share of the gold, and 
started down the river to Buenos Ayres, where we sold the 
diamond and the gold-dust for twenty thousand Prussian 
thalers, with which we are now going home.” 

“And what on earth was it that he stole, then?” ask I in 
amazement. 

“ Well, nothing very valuable. When I unrolled the rag, I 
was holding between two of my fingers an imitation stone 
which I had taken out of my ring, and, you see, I had waxed 
the end of my thumb, so’as to be able to take up the diamond 
while I dropped the other stone into its place—just a little 
sleight of hand, nothing more. But I don’t think Manoel 
will calla German stupid again.—Waiter, another glass of 
beer "—Chambers's Journal, 


—_—— @-—___. 


MEN WHO FACE DEATH. 
THE STOKER. 

Well, J ain’t speaking as grumbling, mind you; I’m happy 
to think I ain’t one o’ the grumbling sort; it’s all in a life- 
time, is my motto over anything I don’t exactly like, but as 
I know I must put up with—all the same, a railway stoker’s 
work és hard, and in more ways than one too. Ivs work as 
gives you a rare keen appetite, and knocks out a rare lot of 
clothes, and makes a rure lot of washing, so that one way and 
another it’s precious hard work for the wife to make both 
ends meet out of your guinea or four-and-twenty shillings a 
week. I often say I'd a deal sooner have to earn my wages 
than have to lay ’em out to keep four of us, as my wife has 
to do. But, bless you, she’s one of the managing sort, and 
she does it and keeps us all comforfable, and I'll be bound to 
say that if at the end of the week I was to ask her for a six- 
pence or shilling, to give to a collection for a sick mate or 
anything of that kind, she’d have it to the good. 

But to come back to my own work. The fact is, if you was 
to take stoking by itself it would bea bad case of much work 
and little pay, but taking it as it is, you may put it down asa 
pretty fair job, as jobs go now-a-days. 

Ilow do I mean by taking it by itself? Well, I mean it 
ain’| to be taken by itself; it ain’t a case of once a stoker, 
always a stoker. If you behave yourself, and have any nous 
about you, it’s first a stoker and then a driver. Stoking is a 
stepping-stone, the last of a number of stepping-stones to 
driving, and driving with from six shillings to seven-and-six- 
pence a day pay, and all the slaving work taken off your 








I was thrown down a bank, but I suppose I fell pretty soft; 
at any rate, in about a quarter of an hour I came to myself 
with no bones broken. I climbed up the bank and made my 
way to the train, which was lying smashed on the other side 
of the line. As 1 got up to the engine they had just got 
George—my mate, you know—from under it, and as ‘soon as 
I set eyes on him I knew he was done for. And he knew it 
too, for he motions me to put my ear to his mouth, and whis- 
pers, “It’s all over with me, Bill; but you'll tell ’em I stuck 
to her to the last, and did what I could. 

' Well, I couldn’t answer him, ’cause I'd a bust out crying if 
Td a tried to; but I squeezed his hand, and he knew how it 
was. “I know you're sorry, old chap,” he said, “ but it can’t 
be helped; tell ’em to break it gently to the wife.” 

I managed to say I would, and then he says, in the same 
whispering way— ; 

r I wish you'd been firing a bit longer, Bill, so as 
ha’ had the old horse, if she ain’t smashed past repairing. 

Just as he was a-saying this, they brought a hurdle and put 
him on, and took him away; and then I went along the train 
to see if 1 could help, and such a sight as I see then, I hope 
I'll never live to see again. I used.to dream of the faces for 
months after, and fancy I heard the voices a-crying for water. 

Then, too, there’s when you run down some one ; itsickens 
you as much as a pitch in almost, If it’s in the night you 
feel the jolt, and you and your mate say in the same breath 
“ We've gone over something ;” but, lor’ bless you, you know 
well enough what it is you’ve gone over—that it’s a human 
creature—and you turn all cold and trembling. And in the 
day-time, when you see ’em, it’s worse still. You see’em 
either not noticing that you're coming, or else a-getting dazed 
and losing their heads, and then, smash! you’re on to ’em. 

Us awful! enough to drive you out of your mind almost. 

Drivers and stokers sometimes do very plucky things in 
positions of danger? Well, they do; as I said just now, 
there’s those among ’em will go to, their death for duty’s 
sake, and if they’re good for that, they’re good for almost 
anything. About one of the bravest things that I remember, 
though, was when Jim —— went over the broken bridge at 
C——. You don’t recollect it? Well, it made a vigsish stir 
in the papers at the time. However, it was this way. One 
dark night, Jim was driving an up passenger train, when just 
as the engine was clearing the bridge, crash! the up side of 
it gave way, and let the train into the river. Jt.was an ese 
by the skin of the teeth for the driver and stoker;. but all in 
a moment Jim bethinks him that another train was not far 
behind, so he claps on steam to the nearest point at which he 
could be turned on to the down line, and having got put on 
to that line, started away again as hard as he could pelt, 
dashed over the side of the bridge still standing, cleared it 
safely, and stopped the other train in time. It was before my 
time as a railway hand, but going to work for the company 
it happened under, [ heard it talked about, and 1 always re- 
member it particularly, because just about the time 1 was 
told of it, a gentleman as was giving an entertainment at our 
Mechanice’ Institution recited that there piece about the 
Roman captain “that kept the bridge in the brave days of 
old.” He did it first-rate, regular stirred your heart, you 
know ; and when I was going home at night, I kept saying 
lines of it to myself; and then somehew it comes into m 
head. Well, after all it wasn’t so much grander a thing than 
Jim's run back over the broken bridge, for after all a man 
can but risk his life, and that was what Jim had done, as it 


you might 





hands, is the sort of job as is worth going through something 
to get at, especially now-a-days, when the hours are coming 
dowr. to something reasonable. 

There’s some as gets to driving with a hop, skip, and a 
jump, as you may say, and as I dessay I should a done the 
same myself if [ had had a chance, I won't go for to blame 
them. All as I say is that I didn’t have no friends in court, 
and so L had to go through all the steps; I went into the 





steal a big diamond and escape, meaning to sell it down the 
river; but that this other fellow had found out the secret and 
given chase; and that was how it all happenec Then he 
puts his hand into the breast of his shirt, and fetches out an 
old rag, tightly twisted up, and all soaked with bis blood, 
and puts into my band, saying: ‘ Take it, for I shall never 
want it again; it’s all the thanks I can give you!” And with 
that, mein Herr, there came a rattle in his throat, and he fell 
back dead; while at the same moment I saw a shadow flit- 
ting away among the trees, which, as the moonlight fell upon 
it, looked wonderfully like my precious partner. 

“ Now, this was just what I didn’t want; and when I saw 
it, it rather set me a-thinking. Diamonds don’t grow on 
every tree down Paraguay ; and I knew well enough thatif 
I were even suspected of having a jewel like that about me, 
my life would be about as safe as a goose’s neck between the 
teeth of a fox. So what was to be done? J walked slowly 


steam-shed at eleven years old, and here I am at eight-and- 
twenty still at stoking—though I may go to the driving any 
day now, as I stand about first for promotion, and ours is a 
big company. 

What did I do when I first started to work? Well, the 
regular first job for a steam-shed lad, if he’s little enough to 
get througi: a fire-box door, is to take the fire-bars in and out, 
and a precious hot job it is too, at times, I can tell you. When 
an engine comes into the steam-shed after a journey she is 
cleaned—just as a horse is groomed like—and the leading 
cleaner ain’t always particuler to a shade about the fire-box 
being dead cool before he sends in the“ nipper,” as the littlest 
boy is called. Laying the fire-bars, and doing the dirtiest of 
the cleaning, was my first work; then I got to the easier 
parts of the cleaning; then to having charge of a set of 
cleaners ; from that to getting up steam, and soon to shunter’s 
fireman, exira fireman, goods fireman, and passenger fire- 


back to the hut; and when I got there, who should I see but | man. 


my partner, sitting by the fire, and looking as good as if he 


Tryin’ for the health? Well, I don’t know as it is perticlar 


were ip a church. But just as I came in, he threw a sharp,|—if you've a good constitution to start with; and if you 
searching kind of look at me, just like a custom-house officer | ain’t—if your chest is weak, or you ain't well put together, 
opening a big box; and then I felt sure that he knew all | why, the foot-plate ain’t the place for you to get your living 


about it. 


on. You have to be out in all sorts of weather, it’s true, but 


‘Manoel, says I, ‘I’ve had rather a queer adventure. | then you've proper clothes, and the shelter of the weather- 


While I was sitting over there, a man came by running after 
another, and he caught him up and stabbed him; and-I shot 
the one that did it, and the wounded fellow gave me this 
diamond in thanks. You see we Germans can do something 
after all;’ and with that I unrolled the rag, and showed him 
the diamond. 

“ Lisbeth looked at me across the table with a look that 
said plainly enough: ‘ How can you be such a fool?” Manoel 
gave a wicked grin like a wolf over a dead horse; I saw 
that he thought me so uplifted by this adventure that I 
couldn’t keep my own secret. 

* Well, says he, ‘this is all very well; but what are we to 
do with it? If anybody gets scent of the thing, our lives are 
not worth that! 

‘ Never you fear about that,’ answered I; ‘I'll put it where 
it won’t be found ina hurry. Just you waita minute; and 
I went into the inner room and brought out a little steel 
match-box, shutting with a spring, and the chain on which I 
carried my clasp-knife; and I unrolled the :ag in which the 
diamond was, and rolled it up again tighter, and gave it him 
to hold, while I fixed the box on the chain. I saw him give 
it a pinch, to make sure that the diamond was still inside; 
and although he tried to iook very innocent, there was a 
twinkle in his eye which showed me what he was thinking 
of. Well, [stowed it in the box, and put the chain round 
my neck; and Manoel got up and went out, saying that he 
would go to his hut and bring over a flask of aguardiente, 


and we'd have a jollification in honor of this lucky find. | some on ’em’s booked for their last station !” He was shutting | 

The minute he was gone, I said to my wife: ‘ Now Lieschen, | oft steam end reversing her as he spoke, then be came to my | 

my pet, just you slip away to bed, and leave him and me to | 

4 She 
in my face very long and wistfully, as if to ask 

was not deceiving her; but seeing me begin to 


ourselves; there’s not the Jeast danger, believe me.’ 
looked u 
whether 





board when it’s bad, and when it’s good you have the advan- 

| tage of the fresh air; and altogether I find as we're generally 
as healthy as our neighbors, and sometimes a good deal 
healthier. 

A dangerous business? Well, a good many reckons it so, 
but for my own part I shouldn’t think there was more 
danger in it than in plenty of other trades. I should think 

| there were quite as many workmen killed in factories in the 
{course of a year as on railways, and I fancy I as often read 
{of a van or carriage-driver being killed as of an engine- 
driver. I'll tell you one thing though about danger in our 
business, and it’s true, mind you, though I say it as perhaps 
shouidn’t, and that is that often when a driver or stoker is 
killed he goes open-eyed to his death for duty’s sake. A 
| jump off at twenty, thirty, or even forty miles a hour isn’t a 
hundredth part so risky, for a practised man, as standing the 
|chances of a “ pitch-in.” And yet many a time when they 
| see a “ pitch-in” coming, both driver and stoker stick on the 
| foot-plate till the last, just to do ail that can be done to 
slacken speed for the sake of the passengers. The first 
passenger driver I ever ran mates with was killed in that 
way. We were dashing down an incline at fifty miles a hour, 
when all in a moment we see a lot of broke-away coal 
wagons in front of us. I don’t know how my face went, but 
his turned dead white, though he never lost bead or nerve. 
“ Clap on the brake and stick to her,” he says, clinching his 
| teeth: “ remember we've passengers, God help their souls! 


side of the foot-plate to bear a hand with the breke, and as 
we faced each other over the wheel he looked straight in my 
eyes and had just time to whisper, “ Say your prayers, mate,” 
when the smash come. 





was a hundred to one against his getting over, and to have 
gone down was certain death. 

Quick runs? Well, you see, as a rule, you must run.to 
your time-table. In specials, of course, you can put the 
speed on; and I know many people have great ideas of the 
tremendous rate specials go at, but the regular night mail 
North goes quicker than most specials, The quickest run as 
[ know of~1 don’t mean a spirt, mind you, but a fair run of 
a hundred miles or more—was iw January, 1862, when the 
special messenger bringing the despatches with the decision 
of the American Government upon“ the Trent difficulty,” 
as it was called at the time, was carried right from Holyhead 
to Stafford without a single stoppage; the whole distance of 
a hundred and thirty-one miles being done in a hundred and 
forty-four minutes, Ina general way, the “dead meat” and 
“fish” trains go ata rare pace, considering they are goods trai #. 

Well, as to engine-driving being a hard thing to learn, you 
may say that it is, and you may say that it isn’t. What with 
indicators, and gauges, and’ sufety-valves, and “ open” 
stamped on one place and “ shut” on another, you can’t well 
go wrong. As far as just setting an engine running, and 
keeping ber going, a sharp chap might learn that in a hour ; 
but that isn’t all. It’s not only torun her, but to run her the 
right distances in the right times, and pull her up at the right 
spots, You may say it’s more a matter of practice than any- 
thing else. Ivs knowing your engine—your horse, as we 
generally say—and knowing your road, Engines have their 
different constitutions just as we have. They may be of the 
same pattern, and size, and build, and made by the same 
maker; and yet, though no one can say why, they'll have 
their differences; and a driver as knows the ways of an 
engine, and how to humor her, will get a lot more out of her 
than a strange driver, who may be quite as good in a general 
way. Then, again, you may take a driver that’s first-class on 
one line, and put him on another, and for awhile he'll be up 
to nothing. In fact, if a new driver comes on to 4 line that 
he’s not run on before, they usually put a pilot man on with 
him at first. You might reckon it up this way—that a driver 
with a new engine, and on a new road, would be like a hunt- 
ing gentleman on anew horse, and in anew country. Actual 
experience of your engine and road is the great thing j» und 
that’s why it’s always better to promote a stoker than to 
bring in a new driver. 

Yes, on the whole, [do think a stoker’s is a pretty fair job 
—that is, taking in, as [said before, as ivs a stepping-stone 
job. Lf anything is a bit hard or dirty about it, you think to 
yourself,“ Ah! well; I’m over the worst steps, and pretty 
near the best.” Then we see a bit of life at the stations, and 
going along; and most people we meet has a friendly word 
for us. Why, there’s some of the first gentlemen in the land 
as has always a nod and « good day for us on the foot-plate, 
| if they happen to be getting into the rain at the stations near 
their estates ; and what’s more, some of ’em have sometimes 
niore than a nod—a little hamper of game, or something of 
that sort, left with the station-master for you, with their 
compliments. ‘Then there’s some jolly farmer, as you've 
perhaps gone a little out of your way to shunt a wagon or 

two of coal for, makes you take a bushel or two of prime 
| apples or potatoes. And, besides, going into so many towns, 
| you can often pick up things for home cheaper than you 
could if you had to buy ’em all in one place. To sum it all 
up, what I say is this: there’s plenty of better jobs than a 
stoker’s, but it would be a precious fine thing for the country, 
and most people init, if every decently inclined working-man 
had as good a job.—Cassell’s Magazine. 
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AMUSEMENTS. 


GRAND OPERA HOUSE.—EVERY EVENING, AND 
Saturday Matinee, the new drama, ‘‘ Round the Clock.”’ 


BOOTH’S THEATRE.—EVERY EVENING, MR. 
Edwin Booth, as “ Richard III.” 











WALLACK’S THEATRE—EVERY EVENING, MR. 
Sothern, in * Brother Sam.” 


FIFTH AVENUE THEATRE—EVERY EVENING, 


* New Year's Eve.” 


OLYMPIC THEATRE.—EVERY EVENING, AND 
Saturday Matinee, Mile. Marie Aimee, in ** Les Cent Vierges.” 


UNION SQUARE THEATRE.--EVERY EVEN ING, 
and Saturday Matinee, the romantic play entitled “* A Son of the Soil.” 











NIBLO’S GARDEN.—EVERY EVENING, AND SAT- 
urday Matinee, ‘* Leo and Lotus. 


WOOD'S MUSEUM—VARIETY PERFORMANCE 


every afternoon and evening. 








environed by extensive sandy plains. This accounts for the 
lateness of modern discoveries, since neither Indians nor 
whites would be likely to penetrate such desolate wilds ; and 
it indicates also that, since the city was built, the climate and 
soil of the region have undergone extensive changes. 

Now, there is no reason to doubt the accuracy of this 
statement, as similar instances of such ruins being found 
towards Central America have been duly authenticated, but 
it is unknown to what era and people these remains belong. 
It has been clearly proved by the earliest Spanish records, 
that on the invasion of Peru and Mexico, many tribes were 
found in the enjoyment of most of the attributes of civiliza- 
tion, but upfortunately the Indian traditions threw but little | 
light on the descent of these aborigines, beyond the fact that 
the most powerful tribes the Aztecs had been preceded by a 
people named the Toltecs of a still higher grade of culture 
and knowledge. It is possible that the ruins thus discovered 
belonged to this tribe, as although the inhabitants of Colorado 
and Arizona were so savage and warlike as to resist the Span- 
ish advance, the reports fail to mention any large cities 
within these confines at that date. If this newly found city 





SPECIAL NOTICES. 


o MPAGNES.—The well esteemed qualities. 

SHERItIES.—Pale, gold, brown, dry, fruity, &c. ° 

CLARETS.—Good table wines, and wines of grand vintages. 

CORDIALS, Dutch, from the oldest and only high reputed house in 
Amsterdam. 

LIQUORS.,—Cognacs, Rums, Scotch Whiskies, &c. 

STILTON CHEESE, in tins and bladders. 

FRENCH PEAS, beautiful natural green, delicious harricot Verte, 
champegnions, &c. 

EUROPEAN FRUITS, Apricots, Cherries, assorted, &c. 


F JOHN DUNCAN’S SONS, 
Union Square. 





OYAL HAVANA LOTTERY. 
$330,000 IN GOLD DRAWN EVERY 17 DAYS. Prizes 
cashed and information furnished. The highest rates paid for Dou- 
bloons, al] kinds of Gold and Silver and Government securities. 


TAYLOR & CO., Bankers, No. 16 Wall St, N. Y. 





ARRY DU BARRY'S REVALENTA ARABICA FOOD’ FOR 
Invalida.—The most nutritive preparation ever offered to the 
public. REVALENTA CHOCOLATE, a most delightful beverage. 
JOHN F. HENRY, Agent, 8 College Place, New York. 
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CITIES OF THE PAST. 


In our undisguised admiration of those scientific men 
who, like Tyndall, Liebig, Farraday and Agassiz, aim to 
discover nature’s hidden secrets and make them amenable 
to the requirements of our every-day life, we are apt to 
underestimate the services of other eminent workers who 
are striving to connect the Christian era with the earlier days 
of the world’s history, the records of which are, with the ex- 
ception of the Bible, mainly buried within the ruins of the 
cities of the past. The explorations in Egypt, Assyria and 
Babylon have led to the discovery of many tablets and mono- 
liths whose cuneiform inscriptions and strange hieroglyphics, 
under skilful interpretation, have enabled us to form a more 
correct estimate of the world’s earlier history than that trans- 
mitted to us through legendary lore. But great as is the 
interest felt in the discovery of these remains of a nation’s 
grandeur in Eastern climes, it is surpassed here, Ly the desire 
of obtaining a solution of the problem of the first peopling 
of the American continent. Within a few days of the 
announcement of the finding of ancient Troy, an addition 
of considerable value to our own archaic records has been 
made in the discovery of a deserted city on the borders of 
Colorado and Arizona. 

It appears from the statements made by Colonel W. T. 
Roberts, that while on a recent diamond exploration, the 
party lost themselves among the sandy wastes, and that in 
his wanderings he came upona city of extensive ruins, cover- 
ing about three square miles, surrounded by a wall of sand- 
stone, neatly quarried and dressed, ten or twelve feet thick, 
and originally—judging by the talus—fifteen or twenty feet 
high. Within are the walls of houses, temples, and markets, 
all of solid stone, and showing excellent masonry. These 
walls bear numerous hieroglyphics, cut deeply into the stone. 
The whole or the ruins, like most of those of the Orient, and 
more especially those of Arabia and Assyria, are more or less 
buried in sand. According to the account, this city is some 
ninety miles from the boundary between Utah and Arizona, 
and an equal distance from the Western Colorado line. Its 
situation can therefore be precisely determined on the maps. 
By these it proves to be close to the desert, and, in truth, 








belongs, as is probable, to the period of the earliest settle- 
ments of this continent, the government should fit out an ex- 
pedition to explore its hidden wonders, as they might throw 
a light on a subject that has puzzled many able minds, and 
that is whence came the first settlers in America, from the 
East or West, or were they coeval with our own biblical 
records. 


RAILROAD ACCIDENTS. 


The recent accident on the Pittsburgh, Corry and Buffalo 
Railroad that entailed so sad a loss of life, should be made 
the subject of a full investigation, if these wholesale massa- 
cres are to be avoided in the future. But in order that some 
benefit may be derived from this inquiry, it is necessary that 
it should be conducted with the determination of enforcing 
retribution on all those who by their carelessness or neglect 
have rendered themselves amenable to the laws insted of 
its assuming the usual phase of a mere coroner's inquest at 
which the company and its servants are invariably exculpa- 
ted from all blame. These catastrophes are almost always 
to be traced either to a broken rail or a defective wheel, and 
as with due diligence and human foresight such accidents 
can, in many instances, be prevented, it is necessary to 
inquire whether all due precautions had been taken on this 
occasion, and if not to visit the delinquents with the full 
penalty of the law. It is claimed that these mishapsare due 
to the severity of the weather, but under these circumstances 
it is the duty of every company to double its precautions to 
ensure the safety of the trains. In Europe the road is divided 
into sections over which a trackman passes twice a day to test 
each rail; and at every principal station the wheels are tried 
in the same way; but we fear that the companies begrudge 
such a necessary outlay for labor, the more so as they are so 
seldom mulcted in damages for their criminal neglect. Pub- 
lic indignation is as easily assuaged as it is roused, and in a 
few days the horrors of such a catastrophe are forgotten 
amid the occurrence of other sensational stories of the day. 
It is impossible to effect a reform under existing circum- 
stances. The poor victims are in most cases unable to stand 
the risk of a long and costly suit, wherein all the chicanery 
of the law will be employed to defeat the ends of justice. 
The State legislatures are too much under the influence of 
those powerful corporations to project and carry through 
the necessary measures to ensure the public safety; and 
the press, although loud in its denunciations, has not the 
energy or persistency required to effect a reform. These are 
painful admissions to make, but theirtruth cannot be denied. 
Perhaps we might find some palliative to these disasters in 
the national inventive genius providing a stove that would 
not ignite the wagons in case they were thrown from the 
rails. The most powerful of all methods to prevent the 
recurrence of these accidents would, however, be a general 
insurance fund to prosecute the companies and their servants 
to the fullest extent, and gain such damages as would 
make it worth their while on future occasions to pay 
greater heed to the safety of the lives entrusted to their 
charge. Such a fund could be easily raised, and its effect 
would be instantaneous throughout the country. 





LA JEUNESSE DOREE. 

With the immense accretion of wealth resulting from the 
impetus given to all financial and commercial operations 
during and since the civil war, a question presents itself, 
which, owing to the peculiar and thrifty habits of the better 
classes, has hitherto required no special attention, and that is, 
as to the future of the golden youths whose fortunes hold 
them aloof from active business affairs. In England, the 
younger sons of rich families are generally educated for the 
church, the army, or the bar; but we do not imagine that 
either of these professions will have any charm for the per- | 
sons most directly interested in the choice in this country. In 
later times, the younger scions of noble houses have taken to 
commercial pursuits, but it required great moral courage on 
their part to brave the reproaches and the ridicule that this 
course of action gave rise to, on the part of their immediate 
friends and relatives. In fact, there are very few men who 
have made fortunes than by commercial pursuits, who are 
not ashamed of the means by which that wealth had been 








acquired, and they search, consequently, by intermarriage, or 








the acquisition of some minor title, to launch themselves 


into a higher social circle than that to which they have hi- 
therto been accustomed. Thus, in England as in this coun- 
try, there is every year an addition of rich and half-educated 
young men to society, whose chief aim is the pursuit of plea- 
sure in all its varieties. We do not regard this accession as 
favorable to the development of a nation’s greatness, for 
nothing more surely leads to its decline than the acquisition 
of great wealth and a loose tone of morality permeating both 
public and private affairs. In England, although it must be 
confessed that manners and customs no longer retain that dis- 
tinction and purity by which they were eminently signalized 
at the commencement of the present reign, the good sound 
sense of the community keeps the excesses of these youthful 
parasites within reasonable bounds, and when the wild oats 
have been sown, they either drift into some genial occupa- 
tion, or take a minor part in country life, or, in case their for- 
tune is seriously impaired, will seek to retrieve it in some co- 
lonial possession, with the hope of still returning to the old 
country at some future date. So, what with the two branches 
of the service, the bar, the church, the East Indian and home 
civil employments, and the colonies, there is a fair outlet for 
the rising youth of the country; but here, such is far from 
beirg the case, aud as their number is ever increasing, it re- 
mains to be seen what is to be done with them. 

The golden youth on this continent takes more kindly to 
French rather than to English habits, as their predilections 
are all in favor of town life. Whether it be owing to the 
severe climate, or a national apathy, neither field sports nor 
athletic exercises find much favor among them. Hunting, 
fishing and coursing are almost unknown pursuits, and there 
are but few gentlemen who even take the trouble to acquire 
a good seat inthe saddle. Cricket, base ball, tennis, and foot 
ball are ignored by them, but they generally dance very well, 
play an excellent game at billicrds, and are exceedingly 
adept in handling a team at a two-forty gait. Under such 
circumstances, with no taste for literature or science, and 
none of those restraining influences contained in the words 
noblesse oblige, from sheer lack of congenial occupation, they 
either frequent the gilded haunts of Europe, or drift into 
drinking and worse vices in their own country. It is the 
fashion to decry the system of purchasing large domains, and 
improving them as family estates; but when we consider all 
the healthful influences of country life, and the pleasures 
and duties of a representative man in such a position, we 
think that no better or more genial occupation than that thus 
afforded could be found for the golden youth of this and the 
coming age. As the case now stands, they generally drift 
abroad, and, settling there, drain the country oZ its riches, 
and deprive it of services that might prove advantageous to 
its interests if developed in the right direction. 


_—_@———————. 
CURRENT NOTES. 

The statement that Germany has decided to appropriate a 
part of the French indemnity to the construction of a ship 
canal across the peninsula of Jutland is of considerable im- 
portance. It is well known that this canal has long been 
contemplated, but it is only lately it has taken the form of a 
definite project, and in it we find an explanation of the sud- 
den anxiety of Germany to acquire from England the island 
of Heligoland, which commands the mouth of the Eyser. 
The commercial importance of this canal will be very great. 
During the long Winter season, the narrow strait between 
Denmark and the Scandinavian peninsula is so closed with 
ice as to render navigation impossible, and the trade of the 
Baltic has no outlet by water until the channel re-opens in 
the Spring. This isa very serious matter, considering the 
magnitude of the trade in grain, ores, timber, hides, tallow 
and hemp thus held in-locked during four or five years, or 
forced to seek an outlet overland, with heavy attendant ex- 
penses of increased freights and costly transhipments. With 
the opening of the proposed canal, the trade of the Baltic 
will not only find a shorter, safer and cheaper outlet to the 
ocean than is now afforded, but as it is intended to keep the 
channel open by artificial means the year round, a continuous 
trade with England, France, Holland and Spain can be main- 
tained, giving constant and profitable employment to ship- 
ping, which must now be idle during a great part of the year. 
The canal also possesses a considerable importance to Ger- 
many, in affording a means of moving its navy to and from 
the Baltic in Winter, and affording its merchant marine a 
chance to escape to safe anchorage in case of war with any 
neighboring power. Concerning the engineering difficulties 
to be overcome, we have as yet no detailed information, but 
the work will be costly ; and it is understood that, undet the 
most favorable conditions, several years will be needed to 
complete it. 


An interesting paper read by Dr. Stevenson Macadam at 
the meeting of the Royal Scottish Society of Arts recently 
tends to show that flour-mills are almost as dangerous neigh- 
bors as gunpowder mills, there being nothing under present 
arrangements, especially of large flour-mills, to prevent 
explosions at any moment. The chemical components of 
grain are combustible when burned in the ordinary way, and 
are consumed with greater rapidity when diffused as a cloud 
through the air. When flour is showered from a sieve placed 
above a gas flame rapid combustion takes place. Indeed the 
floor burns with explosive rapidity, and the flame licks up 
the flour shower somewhat in the same way that it flashes 
through a mixture of gas and air, or that it treads along a 
train of gunpowder. When burned the flour resolves itself 
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into gases. The carbon, by mixing with the oxygen of the| 


! 
tures, and make believe they belonged to his ancestors, but 


Froude’s works, it cannot be said that they are dull or un. 


air becomes carbonic oxide or carbonic acid, and the hydrogen | with all his gold he cannot buy one family ghost, and is interesting ; even his most determined adversaries will admit 
and oxygen become water, vapor, or steam. The volume of | obliged to content himself with miserable table-rapping | the fascinating charm of his writings. At present the con- 


these gases is much increased by the high temperature at the | 


shams. 


\troversy in regard to Mr. Froude’s position as a reliable 


momeat of combustion. The conditions required to bring | The Roman correspondent of the Cologne Gazette points | historian is so flerce, that it would be well for thoughtfal men 


about a flour explosion are somewhat similar to those which 
cause a gas explosion. Flour agrees with coal gas in being 
simply combustible when unmixed with air, and equally 
agrees with coal gas in being explosive when mingled with | 
air, but the fine impalpable dust must be diflused through 


out that the religious establishments at Rome are far from 
being so wealthy as is generally supposed. The magnificent 
decorations in the churches are for the most part due to the 
generosity of private benefactors, and the extent of the terri- 


| tory possessed by the religious bodies is generally a very in- 


| to suspend judgment upon the case, Which as yet is far from 


being satisfactorily settled. As matters now stand it is impos- 
— for a candid mind to arrive at any definite opinion, 
| amounting to a decision, without such laborious, independent 


jinquiry, as few are able to undertake. The utterances of 


the air in definite proportions in order to constitute an | sufficient test of their actual wealth. Thus two-thirds of the | Father Burke and of Wendell Phillips have had their influence 
explosion when a white heat, such as a flame or spark, is Campagna belongs to Roman monasteries and convents, but | "pon the public mind; but these are tritling and unimportant 
brought near. In order to bring about an explosion it is also | this represents a very small income, and even in ‘the more | when compared with the strictures of James Meline. In him 


necessary that the flour mixture be more or less confined | fertije parts of the country the products of the land attached | Mr. Froude has an assailant more difficult to dis 


within a given space. ‘The more common way of the} 
production of the spark or flame which fires the flour-air | 
explosive mixture, is the feed going off the stones doing | 
work when the stones set down on each other, and as they 
are of a flinty or other hard siliceous rock, and are revolving 
at from 100 to 160 revolutions in a minute, they quickly 
strike fire and become very hot. The feed may go oft from 
want of grain in the hopper or any obstruction in the feed 
pipe. A spider’s web actually stopped the feed in one case, 
and led to a violent explosion in an English flour-mill. Dr. 
Macadam suggests various expedients te be adopted for 
avoiding flour mill explosions, such as the removal of exhaust 
boxes, stove rooms, smut rooms, and other receptacles of 
flour dust to the outside of the mill, and expresses a hope 
that all proprietors of flour-mills will awaken to the necessity 
of adopting precautionary measures in future, inasmuch as 
they cannot now plead ignorance of the explosive force of 
the flour-air:mixture. 


The best informed of the German papers do not appear to 
believe in England’s entire apathy as regards the Khiva in- 
vasion question; and a lecture lately delivered at Rawul 
Pindee by General Macmurdo on it appears to be more 
studied among their writers than it has been with us. The 
general was probably dealing more with past history than 
future politics in this discourse, for he described the failure of 
the carliest Russian expedition towards Khivain 1840, when 
5,000 men are said to have perished, and when the rest fell 
back on the Caspian without anything but disaster to report. 
Since then, however, their progress has been steady though 
slow in the same direction, and General Macmurdo had no 
doubt that they would without much difficulty possess them- 
selves of Khiva, or at least reduce the Khan to vassalage. 
This done, he did not mean to gay they were preparing to 
attack India; but their best step towards such an enterprise 
would certainly be the occupation of Cashmere, for it would 
present much more favorable chances than that of Affghani- 
stan, which has been so often spoken of. From this argu- 
ment, strengthened by that of the miserably conducted Gov- 
ernment of the Maharajah, it followed that England’s duty 
might soon be to oecupy Cashmere herself. Her watchful 
neighbors, despite the well-known opinions expressed by Lord 
Northbrook, regard the utterances of the lecturer as semi- 
official at least, being strengthened in their belief by the 
orders for the assembly of the camp of exercise at Hassan 
Abdool, which is in their view merely a convenient form 
of getting ready the force which may be required. In short, 
they consider England’s proper feelings on the Asian ques- 
tion to be represented by the Incian papers rather than by 
the Times, and hence they credit it with the policy of looking 
a coming danger in the face as soon as poss:ble. 


The Pall Mall Gazette says that it is refreshing in these 
days of Peckham ghosts and vulgar turbulent spirits who can 
apparently find no better use for their supernatural powers 
than the destruction of windows and the smashing of furni- 
ture, to hear of a gentlemanlike old ghost of a class, alas! 
now almost extinct, the members of which would have scorn- 
ed to commit actions that have given modern ghosts such an 
unpleasant notoriety, and have brought ridicule and reproach 
on a once honored designation. A correspondent of the Ob- 
server states that while sitting in the dining-room of his 
father’s house reading a book, he became conscious of some 
object standing at the side of his chair, and on turning round 
discovered that it was a ghost, dressed in a Spanish cloak, and 
wearing a broad-brimmed slouched hat. So far from being 
in a disagreeable humor, the ghost was looking down upon 
him “ with a most benignant expression.” Of course, he was 
startled—anybody would be under similar circumstances— 
his hair rose on his head, his tongue clove to the roof of his 
mouth, and his limbs were deprived of all motion. This is 
the good, healthy effect taken by all genuine ghosts on those 
whom they visit, and is far more natural than the easy fami 
liarity which marks the intercourse between adulterated spi- 
rits and their friends and admirers. There was, however, no 
real cause for alarm, the ghost “ melted away slowly and with 
a retreating motion,” without even breaking a wine-glass or 
upsetting a table. In fact, the interview was cenducted with 
the utmost dignity and courtesy on both sides; no noise, no 
bustle, and the whole affair was overin a few minutes. Such 
a ghost as this is a valuable acquisition to any mansion. He 
is evidently a first-class old family ghost, “ worth his weight 
in gold,” if we may venture to use this expression in speaking 
of an immaterial being, who, of course, does not weigh an 
ounce, and might be forwarded by post for a penny stamp so 
far as his gravity is concerned. Ghosts of this description 
are never foundin the houses of the nouveaux riches. The 
wealthy manufacturer may buy the squire’s domains, man- 
ion and all. He may purchase old armor and family pic- 


to religious establishments is very insignificant. The Gov- 
ernment has collected some statistics on this subject, from 
which it appears that the total number of the religious houses 
in Rome and the Roman province, which are to come under 
the operation of the new law, is 476, 311 of which are monas- 
teries, and the rest convents; that the number of their in- 
mates is 8,151; and that their total net income, including 
that derived from factories belonging to religious bodies, is 
7,192,634 lire. The Department of Religious Affairs is in 
Italy attached to the Ministry of Justice, not, as in Prussia 
and Austria, to that of Education, and the Religious Corpo- 
rations Bill is acccordingly under the charge of the Minister 
of Justice, M. de Falco. During the debate on the budget 
one of the Radical members raised the question whether the 
Department of Religious Affairs should not be done away 
with altogether, as it is an anomaly to maintain such a de- 
partment in a country which has adopted the principle of a 
free Church in a free State. To this the Minister replied 
that, although the Church had been separated from the 
the State, there were still a great many matters affecting both 
for which a separate administrative department is necessary, 
and that even the law requires the co-operation of the State 
in religious aftairs under certain circumstances. 


Some time ago a paper was read before the French Academy 
of Sciences, in which the evil conseqences of using cast iron 
stoves were forcibly dealt with. Little, however, was the 
interest excited in the matter at the time, but the subject has 
been more recently brought forward with better success. 
Dr. Carret, one of the physicians to the Hotel Dieu in Cham- 
bery, plainly denounces cast iron stoves as an absolute source 
of danger to those who use them, and he claims to base his 
denunciations upon positive facts. It appears that during 
an epidemic which prevailed in Savoy Dr. Carret observed 
that all the inhabitants who were affected by it used cast 
iron stoves which had recently been imported into the coun- 
try. On the other hand, he observed that all those who used 
other kinds of stoves, or adopted other modes of firing, escaped 
the disease. Another circumstance bearing on the same in- 
teresting quection occurred in the Lyceum of Chambery, 
where an epidemic of typhoid fever broke out. This out- 
break is regarded by Dr. Carret as having been influenced or 
superinduced by a large cast iron stove in the dormitory of 
that establishment. 


A letter from Christiana, Norway, of November 6, states 
that the Norwegian Government is preparing a winter expe- 
dition bound to Spitzbergen with the view of rescuing, if 
they be still alive, the crews of eight vessels—whalers, 
sealers, and others—which up to the beginning of October 
had not returned from their cruise to the Arctic Ocean, be- 
tween the coast of Greenland and Nova Zembla, to Tromsoe, 
in Norway, the port from which they started. The Norwe- 
gian Government has been rendered anxious by the non- 
appearance of these vessels, and has resolved to despatch 
this expedition to snateh from death if possible so many 
victims. Among these niissing vessels are two auxiliary 
ships of Professor Nordenskjold’s expedition to the North 
Pole, one of which is the Gladan, a transport brig of the 
Swedish Navy, and the other the Uncle Adam, a steam vessel 
freighted at Gothenbourg. The vessel which has been sent 
to their succor is a steamer, the Albert, with a crew of thirty- 
five men, under command of Captain Otto, of the Norwegian 
Navy. 

A sensation was created afew days ago in Boulogne by 
the presence on the streets of that city of the crew of the 
vessel which had borne to that port from England the 
Burman ambassadors to Europe. The men were of jet-black 
complexion and were attired in Asiatic costume. The 
embassy were on their way from London to their native land. 
After a brief stay in Paris they will visit Vienna, Florence, 
Rome, and other important cities of the Italian peninsula, 
after which they will mect their vessel at Brindisi, whence 
they will depart for Burmah via the Suez Canal, the Red 
Sea, and the Indian Ocean. The empire of Burmah, as is 
well known, is situated upon the Gulf of Bengal to the 
northeast of Indo-China. The provinces of this country 
tordering upon the gulf have been successively conquered 
by the English, who in addition exercise over the interior of 
Burmah a protectorate, which is probably another step 
towards the entire conquest of the empire. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


The English in Ireland in the Eighteenth Century. By 
James Anthony Froude. Vol. 1. New York: Scribner, Arm- 
strong and Co. Upon one point, at least, we believe that all 








parties are agreed ; whatever else may be urged against Mr, 


pose of, than 
| are his oratorical foes, and one whose words bear more 


jauthority than those of a zealot, or a mere partizan. Time 
will inevitably justify either the historian, or his accusers ; 
but at present neither of thé contending parties have made 
out a case, and to neither of them can we yield our confidence. 
Appearing at this time the present work is sure to be very 
widely read; a more discreetly timed publication we have 
seldom observed. The first volume, which is all that has yet 
been given to the public, displays all the graces of style, and 
the remarkable power of brilliant, picturesque description, 
which have always characterized Mr, Froude’s writings. This 
volume brings the nurrative down to 1767; the next volume 
will conclude the work, and cannot fail to be intensely inte- 
resting, for it will treat of the stormy days of '98. 


Derwent ; or Recollections of Young Life in the Country. 
By John Chester. New York: Anson D. F. Randolph and Co. 
The author relates his remembrances of New England country 
life, fifty or sixty years ago, in a manner that conveys a very 
distinct impression of the scenes and the people among whom 
his youth was passed. He gives us some telling descriptions 
of natural scenery, and many suggestive anecdotes of queer 
characters, and interesting adventures. ‘The spirit of the book 
is thoroughly genial and kindly; a tendency to indulge over- 
much in commonplaces, is its only serious fault, and this is 
not often manifested. We quote the following passage 
descriptive of a state of affuirs which many persons still living 
can well remember. ‘‘Meeting-houses were not warmed in 
winter. To warm them with wood fires and fire-places would 
have been impracticable ; and stoves, and anthracite, ‘ black 
stones,’ as people satirically called that kind of fuel, doubting 
its combustibility at first, had not come into use, Imagine, 
then, how pinched and blue we were, in our pews, on a bitter 
cold day. And think how thin the congregation would be 
now, if word were sent round the parish on a winter morning, 
‘There will be no fire in the church to-dav. As some small 
remedy for this great discomfort, foot-stoves were used. ‘The 
last thing, on leaving home, was to fill the stove-pan with 
good live coals, sprinkling ashes over them; and these must 
be repleced with fresh ones at noon, either at home or at some 
hearth near the meeting. This stove-filling was one of the 
penalties of living near the meeting-house. A lady told me 
she had counted sixteen stoves at once, at her parlor fire, 
waiting for their turn. These portable little furnaces were 
for women and girls only; it was not for us bardy men and 
boys to use them; though a mother's or a sister's hand did 
sometimes slip them under my own ice-cold shoes.” 


Life Lessons from the Book of Proverbs. By William Stevens 
Perry, D.D. New York: T. Whittaker. This volume con. 
tains fourteen essays,—originally delivered as discourses,— 
designed to show the bearing of the book of Proverbs upon ~ 
the most vital questions of human experience, and to unfold 
its clear delineation of Christian ethics. It is an excellent 
and readable book, well adapted to accomplish the end pro- 
posed. A little more care on the author's part would have 
saved him from several distressing misquotations; blunders 
of thie kind may easily be avoided, if one will Lut take a little 
trouble in verifying quotations, and it is singular that such a 
blemish should be found in a book so careful and intelligent 
in other respects. The author's style is clear and pleasing. 
He is often deeply impressive, and reveals a lively and rich 
imagination. His pages are lightened by much careful illus- 
tration, drawn from history, from personal experience, and 
from fancy. The volume has been very handsomely and taste- 
fully presented. 


The August Stories. Vol. 4. Granville Valley. By Jacob 
Abbott. New York: Dodd and Mead. The Abbottian boy is 
an object that may well excite our wonder. His ways are 
peculiar. In the history of the world there has never been 
anything like him. Other boys, such ai the Edgeworthian, 
may be remarkable, but the Abbottian boy is unique. This 
story narrates the experiences of two of these singular beings 
ene of whom was to the other a ‘‘ guide, philosopher and 
friend,” and he talks in this fashion ; ‘‘ Elvie,” the instructed 
boy, observes that he has finished writing a letter, to which 
** August,” the mentor, replies: —‘‘ ‘I am very glad of it. I 
was in hopes that when you had once made a Leginning you 
would go on and finish it,—though if you had not done so, 
your having made a beginning would have been a great help 
for you to-morrow. ‘The best thiny we can do when we havea 
work before us that we have not energy enough to resolve to 
do, is to resolve to begin it, at any rate. Then when we have 
once made a beginning it is easier to go on with it than we 
supposed. It is a way of invelgling ourselves tu doing our 
duty.’ 

‘ Inveigling ?’ repeated Elvie. 
‘Yes!’ said August ; ‘ enticing ourselyes—drawing ourselve 
along artfally.’” Charmingly natural this, is it not? 
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THE PLAYERS. 


Twas notably good, even for this house ; the scene of the first 


}and second acts being a most charming and skilfully arranged 
interior. A few alterations should be made in the play on the 


“Fell atop of yer !” says father, looking all round, “ where 
'from?” and before we could answer, he spies a short ladder 
| a8 we used for reaching down things off the shelves, put ap- 
right on the end of the counter, just where there was a beam 


“Let them be well used ; for they are the abstract, and brief chronicles | score of delicacy ; and, when this is done, what coarseness | that run across the shop about half a foot from the ceiling. 
| remains may well be pardoned, for the sake of the genuine He climbs up, without a word, and feels all along, bringing 


of the time.""—Hamiet. 


BOOTH’S THEATRE.—‘‘ THE LILY OF FRANCE.” 


This latest work of Mr. Brougham’s will not enhance his 
reputation as a dramatist. It is picturesque and attractive ; 
it abounds in evid 
with scenic requirements and expedients; but as a literary 
work it falls far below several of his earlier productions. Con- 
formity or nonconformity, to generally received traditions, is 
a matter of small importance in the case «f a subject so 
obscure as the life of Joan d’Arc. Historical students diifer 
so widely upon almost every aspect of the subject, that the 
dramatist may well be allowed great latitude. It is in 
weightier and more essential matters than this that “ The 
Lily of France” falls short of success. It lacks the poetic fire 
which alone can fitly interpret such scenes as the life of Joan 
d@'Arc ‘presents. Mr. Brougham has done admirable work ; 
he has given the modern stage one or two comedies which 
will live; and in two of his burlesques there are passages 
which show him to be a true poet; it is therefore with regret 
that one of his sincere admirers can find so little to praise in 
this latest work. There is one short scene in Mr. Brougham's 
“Much Ado About a Merchant of Venice” which contains 
more poetry, and more good literary work, than can be found 
in this entire play. 

Miss Helen Temple, who appeared as ‘‘ Joan d’Aro,” is an 
actress heretofore unknown to the New York public. Her in- 
tense earnest and ifest devotion to her art render the 
performance peculiarly interesting. It is doubtful if she can 
ever win a great success in the character, for she is forced to 
strive against physical obstacles which are well-nigh insur- 
mountable. Her physique is inadequate to express her con- 
ception of the character ; she evidently knows what should be 
done, and,bravely and conscientiously tries to do it. There is 
one blemish upon her impersonation which she might remove 
—the excessive loud and tony of tone characterising 
her reading during the first three acts of the play. But there 
are other blemishes which she will scarcely succeed in re- 
moving, for they are incidental to her nature. In the closing 
scene there is one passage in which her imagination so takes 
fire as to burn away all obstacles to her success; and in this 
she is great. I refer to the vision of the battle. It is to be 
hoped that Miss Temple may be seen in some character more 
suited to her natural capacity. Mr. Bangs gave an excellent 
impersonation of a hearty, honest soldier. His performance 
was full of energy and spirit. “Talbot” was portrayed by Mr. 
Wallack with singular tameness and inanity. One of the 
most pleasing features of the representation was the “ Roman 
de la Kose” of Mr. Becks. His presentation of the whimsical 
court jester was in the highest degree careful and finished. It 
was a delightful and thoroughly satisfactory artistic study. 
The remaining personations do not call for particular atten- 
tion. 











WALLACK'S.—‘‘ BROTHER SAM.” 


At last Mr. Sothern has given his admirers a chance to see 
that his répertoire includes something more than ‘‘ Lord Dun- 
dreary.” The event of his appearance in another character 
has been long anticipated with pleasure, and the result proves 
to be most satisfactory. The play is called a comedy, but that 
is a misnomer. It is simply a farce in three acts, and is 
much broader than it is long. There is no denying that it is 
coarse, but it is fanny, very funny. The man who can sit 
gravely through this representation will not be likely to laugh 
at anything. No amonnt of alteration could make the play 
anything but coarse (without changing its entire structure), 
but a certain amount of pruning really ought to be done. 
Portions of one scene between *‘ Rumblelow” and “ Alice” are 
not fit to p t to such andi as frequent this charming 
theatre The character of ‘‘Sam” is as different from that of 
“ Dundreary” as can well be conceived; and there is nothing 
in the talented actor's appearance or manner which at all 
suggests the languid imbecile whose oddities have given so 
much amusement. “Sam” is a brazen-faced, accomplished 
adventurer, a swindler whose brass is silver-plated. He is 
bright, vivacious, full of resources. Impudence is the key-note 
of the character, and this quality has seldom been more 
cleverly portrayed. He is a fop, but is very far from being a 
fool. Being quite unhampered by any princip'es, and possess- 
ing no such inconvenient clog as a sense of honor, he is left 
quite free to employ his talents for the improvement of his 
fortune. And this he does in a way that is irresistibly funny. 
Mr. Sothern’s acting is perfect. His ‘‘ Sam” is a finer artistic 
study than his ‘‘Dundreery;” it is equally remarkable in 
finish, presents far more variety, andis unmarred by exaggera- 
tions—which cannot be said of the personation so universally 
associated with Mr, Sothern’s name. ‘There is no point of de- 
tail that has been overlooked, and the geveral effect of the 
performance is delightful. ‘‘Sam” will be a great success 
here, as it bas been abroad, and some of the phrases of this 
most entertaining scoundrel will soon be town siang. 

Mr. Gilbert and Miss Germon made their first appearance 
this season on Saturday evening, anil were very warmly 
received. Mr. Gilbert was thoroughly ood, which, however, 

is a needless remark, for he is never otherwise 
gave iderable am 
due the bounce and fluster a little. 








Miss Germon 
t, but she would do well to sub- 
Mr, Polk, as the mild, 





of the author’s thorough familiarity | 


| fun of the representation, and the great ability of Mr. Sothern. | 


| ROVER. 
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A SONG. 
BY F. B. DOVETON. 
Bury the loved one where western winds blow, 
Where the sword-grass shall wave o’er her tomb ; 


At her head let the lily and maiden-hair grow, 
At her feet let young violets bloom. 


' 


Bury the acorn down there in the dell, 
’*Mid the ferns, by the violets’ side— 
Through the long summer days it will ripen and swell, 
Till the oak stands confessed in its pride. 
| 
Bury old enmities ; bury them deep 
In the depths of thy pitying breast ; 
Let the flood of ublivion over them sweep, 
And charity lull them to rest. 





THE BOY WITH A BUNDLE. 
AN “ HONEST” AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 
BY THOMAS ARCHER. 


I was born of poor, but, oh, such honest parents. The first 
thing I cau remember was a severe thrashing from my father 
for dipping the end of a stick of firewood into the treacle-jar 
and sucking it. That was my earliest impression of the fa- 
mily motto—* Honesty is the best policy,” which was wrote 
up large over the mantelpiece in the shop parlor, where every- 
body could read it that took the trouble to look through the 
half glass door that led from behind the counter to our liv- 
ing-room. Father kept a little shop in the village of Filchem 
Regis, and dealt in most things, such as haberdashery, whet- 
stones, sand, sugar, hearthstone, grindery, leather, boys’ caps, 
bird-seed, oatmeal, snuff, herrings, cheese, and coffee. Mo- 
ther made ginger beer and sweetstuff, and shoe-binded. Us 
boys—that is, my elder brother Bill and myself—went to the 
village school, while the master, as was also the tailor and 
parish clerk, took it out in grocery ; and when he wouldn’t, 
went out to frighten crows, or run errands, or to open gates 
for the gentry when the sportive season brought them down 
to the Hall. I liked opening gates best, because, being, as I 
may say, naturally a very pelite and superior kind of lad, I 
got more by this honest employment than by fagging after 
cricket-balls, or carrying game-bagy, or helping to cart ma- 
nure, and such-like low work, that my brother Bill took to. 
Besides, it was natural I should get more by it because when- 
ever a noble gent or a equally noble lady, chucked me a six- 
pence or a fourpenny-bit, and said, as they mostly did, * That's 
for yourself, my lad,” I felt it would be a temptation te 
fatber’s honesty to go and mention it, and as it was no more 
than just that I should keep my own property, I used only to 
give up the odd ha’pence that was what I should call my re- 
gular wages, and was mostly found in my pockets when 
futher emptied ’em, as he regular did, and as regular grumbled 
that there wasn’t more, while I had the pleasing knowledge 
that there was sometimes a matter of eighteen-pence or a 
couple of shillings stowed away in the back of my blue cot- 
ton handkerchief. 

Father got the nickname of “ honest” Pitkin, not always 
said quite complimentary, but otherwise; and it used to be 
called after me pretty often, especially by the boys as knew 
that I’d had the same wrote inside my cap, and in the cover 
of my spelling-book after my name and the well-known verse 
that says, 

“ Steal not this book, my honest friend, 
Lest the gallus should be thy end.” 


There was very little virtue at Filchem Regis, and nobody 
could a-bear that we should get on through keeping to pru- 
dent ways. Not that I knew then that father had got on. 
He was always sayin’ poor but honest, and as a rule it was 
thought he was poor. I fancied so till one night I heard 
mother, in a temper, sayin’ with reference to some unplea- 
santness, 

“Drat your honesty, if it’s always to keep me slavin’ my 
life out mornin’, noon, and night! If it’s honest, it ain’t just, 
and so the neighbors is beginning to think. Only yesterday, 
Susan Berridge said as a reg’lar pawnshop would be a blessin’, 
where they hadn’t got to take out the money in pervisions. 
I tell you, Samuel, as the boys isn’t likely to come to good 
over it: there’s Sammy is for ever with honesty in his mouth 
and as sly as a cat after cream ; and as for poor Bill, the lad’s 
told me often that if he could only get away to sea, he’d be 
glad, for he’s for ever bein’ preached at about poverty and 
honesty till he feels ready to go and commit highway rob- 
bery, on the chance of getting a little richer.” 

These were very improper words of mother’s; but I wasn’t 
so much struck at the time with the immorality of them as 
by what they let me know, namely, that father kept a“ leay- 
ing-shop” on the quiet. Now I understood what was iu the 
locked-up closet full of drawers and shelves, that stood in a 
deep niche right away under where the stairs went up from 
a passage behind the shop parlor. Once I ventured to ask 
mother, and she told me to mind my own business; once I 
tried to open the door with a stray key that I had picked up, 
and father welted me that awful that I a’most wished I was 
on the scaffle to which he declared I should bring my- 
self. : 

Just as I was stoopin’ down to listen more attentive, I was 
| felled to the ground by a fearful blow, and lay there under a 
| suifloeatin’ weight, as though a human body bad come down 
upon me from the ceiling. 

It was a human body. It was wy brother Bill, as I found 
out by his saying in 2 hoarse whisper: 

“ Hold hard, Sam ! don’t make a row, or else the old man’! 
find out all about it.” 

I'd been kickin’ and eryin’ out pretty fair, finding myself 
grabbed by a party dropping on my taw like that ; but before 
we could get up, father rushes out of the parlor and sees us 
struggling on the floor. 

as What before my very face, two boys that I’ve brought up 
myself, fighting like dogs!” he says; and reaching down a 
broom-bandle, he begun to lay on. 

“We wasn’t fighting; it was Bill fell a-top of me,” I 
screamed. 

“ Hold yer tongue, and I’ll go halves,” whispered Bill; but 





subjugated husband, did well; and Miss Rose Coghlan played | jt was too late if even I'd known what it meant, and if my 
a difficult part with much grace and discretion. The scenery | honesty would have let me. 





down quite a cloud of dust that set him off sneezing. 
“There’s nothing there that belongs to you,” roars Bill— 


« only what I found, and have a right to.” 


Father came slowly down with what looked like an old 
hoot in his hand. It was an old boot, and he turns it topsy- 
turvey on the counter, when what should ro}l out but a lot of 
battered copper money, with two or three bits of silver shin- 
ing among them. 

“ Surely it is not possible,” says father, glarin’ at Bill,“ that 
a offspring of mine should have been and robbed somebody !” 
As he said it he took the coins nearer to the light, keeping 
his hand over the boot as he dropped ’em one by one back 
again. 

“T tell you I found ’em in the bit of waste that’s just bein’ 
ploughed up beyon¢ the ten-acre field at Squire Grimley’s,” 
says Bill. “ They’re nobody’s but what must ha’ been dead 
for ages, I should say, and perhaps ain’t worth anythink, 
becos who could be got to change ’em—but they’re mine for 
all that, and I mean to ask schoolmaster about it.” 

“You dare!” says father. “If they’re either of us’s, they 
are mine; but, as you say, they’re of little value, so perhaps 
the rightful owner will consent not to have you took in 
custody. Honesty’s the best policy. To-morrow I take these 
to the ground landlord, which isn’t Squire Grimley, but Mr. 
Bonus at the Hall; and as for you—take that! and that! for 
thinking to hide ’em from me;” and he gives Bill a couple of 
wipes with the stick. . 

was surprised at Bill’s undootifulness, for he was much 
bigger, older, and stronger than me, and ought to have known 
better. He rushes in, twists the stick out of his hands, and 
stands white and staring. 
“You're my father,” he says, “though you don’t behave 
like one, and never have. Your honesty’s a sam and a lie: 
all I can hope is that you may live to be sorry for what you've 
done. There goes the stick,” he says, breaking it in two and 
flinging it out at the door, “and I go after it—so good bye! 
Tell mother not to fret after me, Sam,” he saystome. “I’ve 
had my bundle made up for a week or more, thinkin’ it 
would come to this. Good bye all !’—and before we could 
stop him he was out in the street, and off at a pace that would 
have puzzled either of us to follow. 
It was dreadfully wrong of Bill; and he might have left 
word with me that I was to have his best clothes—for he 
hadn’t taken ’em with him. 
Mother came rushing out with a pale face. 
“ Where’s my Bill?’ says she. “I heard his voice, and, 
from the sound, the poor boy’sin trouble, as usual. Has Sam 
been telling tales against him as usual, the sneaking mischief- 
maker ?” 
Now, this was hard of mother. Many times I'd felt ob- 
liged to speak about Bill’s playing at chuck-ha’penny and 
going jingling robins, or talking to the travelling tinker; and 
once | remember that he was welted for having got inte com- 
pany with a sailor feller that was on his way to the next 
town, and would play at skittles by himself at the “ Red 
Lion,” where he took Bill with him, and gave him half a 
crown and lots of beer for setting up the pins for him for an 
hour. But was I to let him sacrifice the family respectability 
without naming it—when he was that lost to common bro- 
therly feeling that he refused to give me even sixpence out 
of the money ? 
“ Bill’s gone,” says father ; “ gore away like a vagabone— 
went off at full pelt—and——” 
“Tl go after him,” says mother; “ make way !” and knock- 
ing us a one side, out she flew, just clutching at her shawl 
that hung on a hook, and puttin’ it over her head, Irish fash- 
ion, as she run. 
“You go to bed,” says father, with a look that made me 
fancy I'd better. 
I went. In about a minute after I'd got into the garret 
where Bill and L used to sleep, I heard the key turned outside 
the door. Father hadn't the least notion that the hasp bad 
been took off, so that the bolt shot into nothing. He went 
out soon after. Iv was bright moonlight, and I saw him go 
up the village after he’d shut the street doer. I went down, 
groped fora match, lighted acandle, and had some bread and 
cheese for supper, with a drop of spruce-beer. It would have 
been no more than common honesty for father to have 
brought it up to me. As he didn’t, I took it. It was part of 
the tamily principle that I was to be vittled; there’d have 
been no policy whatever in my being starved. 1 collected 
my clothes together, took my money that I’d saved—a matter 
of five and thirty shillings—and with a needle and thread 
sewed it in between the waistband of my trousers, all but 
three and sixpence that I kept, easy to get at, tied in the top 
of my stocking. 

It was near upon daylight when I heard footsteps coming 
up the street, aud almost before I could get upstairs, father 
and mother came in together quarrelling—but no Bill. It’s 
my belief to this day that mother had seen him, and what’s 
more, that she’d given him money (which wasn’t honest of 
mother), and that he’d gone off with that sailor feller to his 
ship. ‘lhe latter I found out long afterwards fora fact. My 
own plans were formed. I went to sleep till broad daylight, 
when [ heard the clock strike five, and then went off, as hard 
as I could pelt, to the waste piece by Squire Grimiey's field, 
to look where the money come from that Bill had put away 
on the beam. There had been a heavy rain, and as I got 
near to a ridge where the plough had passed, I saw several 
shiny-looking spots as I stooped down and looked along the 
furrows. There could be no doubt of it now—they were 
coins like ha’pennies, with queer letters on them; and I re- 
collected to have heard schoolmaster say as he’d been told 
there was a Roman camp there once. Tuey must have been 
pretty free of their money, them Romans, to play pitch-and- 
toss with it that way, if this was the coins they'd chucked 
about. I only stopped to pick up a few of ’em, none silver— 
for I had my own game to play, and I thought father might 
be beforehand with me. That game was to go straight to Mr. 
Bonus’s, let on all about it, and reap the reward of honesty. 

Mr. Bonus wasn’t at home. He'd gone to his London 
house; and if he hadn’t, it wasn’t likely he'd see me, the 
footman said. Mr. Quirk the steward was in the office round 
by the stables, if I liked to see him. I’d better mind what I 
was up to, though. If I was up to any games, he’d soon let 
me see what he was made of. I wasn’t up to any games. I 
was a honest Jad, and had a question to ask him. SoI went 
to the office door, and there stood Mr. Quirk, who, I’m sorry 
to say, reveived ne with a frown, called me a young vaga- 
bond, and asked me what the devil I wanted. This was 
wrong of him, and I wish he hadn’t. 

I pulled out two or three of the Roman ha’pennies, and 
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asked him what they were. He locked up at me over bis | 
| 


‘spectacles, after he'd turned the coins over and over. 


I ga out Mr. Quirk’s note, and gave it him. 
“ Ha!—I’ve just heard somethiig about this,” he said, when 


“Why, you young scoundrel!” he said, grinning. “ You|he’d read it—*So you're the honest lad, are you? Just 


don’t expect me to buy these, Co you? they’re worth nothing 


at all. But you don’t go til} you tell me how you came by | 


«There's a plenty of ’em where they come from, I dare 
say, sir,” said I, dodging outside the door ; “ but I come here 
to tell you, before all the parish finds it out. Come along o’ 
me, and I’ll show you.” 

“Ts it under the church wall ?” he says, staring. 

“No,” I says; “ it’s on Mr. Bonus’s property—least ways, I 
think so; and I hope, sir, as you'll give me the credit of let- 
ting Mr. Bonus know. Just round the ridge, in the waste 
strip yonder, they’re turning up like mushrooms, and I 
shouldn’t wonder——” 

“ Just you stop where you are,” he said, beckoning to one 
of the stablemep. “Jim, go and get two or three of the 
laborers, and tell ’em to bring a couple of picks and shovels ; 
and——Well, you young villin,”’ he says, turning to me, “ J 
suppose you expect a reward—do you?” — 

* Honesty’s its own reward,” says I, quite serious; “ but I 
should like for it to be known as I was the first to let you 
know.” 

He sat down, and scribbled a few words on a sheet of 
paper, which he folded and put in his pocket. 

“If what you tell me turns out true,” he says, “you shall 
have this note to say so, and you can show it to Mr. Bonus 
when he comes home. I shall write to him to-night tc tell 
him of it. Now you come with me.” 

In half an hour the diggers struck some brickwork, and 
prising of it up, comes upon a crockeryware pot, full of all 
sorts of money, as I fancied by the chink of it. 1 was going 
to get closer to look at it, when I see somebody coming along 
at a great pace towards us. It was father. 

“ Now, sir,” I says to Mr. Quirk, “ mayn’t I have the note 
as you promised ine?” 

“Well, yes, you may,” he says, handing it to me; “and 
here’s half a crown as well.” 

I'd made up my mind what to do, and slipped away, 
leaving Mr. Quirk busy examining the ground. Father come 
up just as ’'d got behind the hedge ; but 1 stopped a minute 
to listen. ° 

“This is the very thing I’ve come about,” says he to Mr. 
Quirk. “I thought you ought to be informed, sir, of what 
my son found here; and as I've my own good name to keep 
up, I was early ; but you’re beforehand with me.” 

“ Yes, yes,” said Mr. Quirk, hardly paying any attention. 
“ Your boy found some coins here, but he let me know of it 
himself. All right, thankee.” 

Father looked struck all of a heap. I thought it was time 
for me to go. 

I'd got my bundle in my bed-room, ready tied up in the 
blue hankercher that I wore round my neck, and my best 
clothes in another bundle, to balance it over my shoulder. 


The half-crown I took in my pocket to pay my way with. 
What was I going to do? Why, to yalk to London—two 
and forty mile—unless I could get a lift by the way. I come 
down sottly and listened. Father had come home. 

“Only _to fancy,” U heard him say to mother, “ that Bill 
should ha’ been and told Quirk about it afore he left! That 
was honest of him. I wonder what he got for it? I couldn't 
get a word with Quirk, he was so eager after finding the 
money. Oh, luker, luker! what will man not do for thee!” 

“Ab, what, indeed!” says mother, in a sort of laughin’ 
stericks. 

I felt ready to laugh too, but I didn’t. I slipped out with- 
out saying good-bye; for the fact is, if things didn’t turn out 
right in London, 1 meant to come back again. 

{ didn’t walk over-far. As luck would have it, I was over- 
took by a groom with a couple of coach-horses, coming 
quietly along the road, 

“Can you just lead this pair along up to the railway 
station?” he says. “ You're the boy that came up this 
morning to see Mr. Quirk, ain’t you? Well, I'm going to 
London to take these up for the town work; and I want to 
speak to my friend here, so you go first, and we'll follow on.” 

“Tl take ’em all the way to London if you're going there,” 
I replied; for the fac* is,a sudden frigkt had come over me. 
I was on the way to find Mr. Bonus’s house, and I'd forgot to 
ask where it was. The address wasn't on the note that Mr. 
Quirk had giveu me, and this groom was Mr. Bonus’s groom, 
taking the coach-horses up to town, as I guessed. He 
whispered to his companion, and then says, 

“Tl tell you what, young ‘un, we don’t mind paying half 
your fare up if you'll go in the train with the horses.” 

Now, this wasn’t honest of that groom, because anybody 
travelling in charge of horses ain’t charged. 

“IT was going to walk,” I says; “ but I can’t pay even if I 
wasn’t: perhaps you can tell me Mr. Bonus’s address, because 
I’ve got to go there.” 

This was the policy of honesty, this was. The groom 
looked rather sheepish ; and it ended in my going with the 
horses, having bread and cheese and beer, and sleeping in 
the hay-loft in the mews at the back of Mr. Bonus’s house in 
a big London square. 

I washed myself at the pump, and put on my best clothes 
in the morning, to go to Mr. Bonus’s. There was a whole 
row of people settin’ on a form in the hall, under a weather- 
glass, The footman looked savage at me when I said I 
wanted to see Mr. Bonus, and pointed to another form oppo- 
site, where I sat Gown too. There was a big box on a table 
behind the street door, with “ Missionary” painted on it in 
white letters, and two or three of the people dropped some- 
thing into it, that fell heavy enough for half-crowns, but was 
most likely only pennies. Others looked at it and laughed to 
themselves—and one young chap that come out ina huff said, 
loud enough for everybody to’ hear, that a missionary-box 
was a good way to help to pay the taxes. This was wrong 
of him; and to show that I thought so, I dropped a penny in 
myself, just as a gentleman was coming out of the room, 
which I wasn’t mistaken in thinking was the master of the 
house. Mr. Bonus stood and looked at me very hard for a 
minute, then he came up to the table, took the missionary- 
box in both hands, and shook it. There wasn’t much to 
shake, by the sound of it—it rumbled hollow. 

“ Did I see you put something in here, my young friend ?” 
he said, looking as hard at the other people as he looked 
at me. 

“T thought it was expected that I should, sir,’ I said. “I’m 
a poor honest lad, and couldn't put more than a penny; but 
the missionaries is welcome to that, I’m sure.” 

“Tt is not expected, my young friend,’ he said—and he 
certainly had a beautiful way with him, as he looked round 
with his hand in his wescot; “ but if my visitors choose to 
contribute to this, or any other good cause, I am always ready 
to add their mite to my own subscriptions. And what do 
you want with me?” 





come in here.” 


| behind a big writing-table covered over with papers. 


| ple 
eh? 
“Not at all, sir,’ I said; “far from it. 


grateful.” . 
Presently Mr. Bonus rang the bell. 





I followed him into a bare sort of room, where he sat 


gust the old man’s bills would fall due, to an amount as left 
me master chiefly of his stock, and his lease, which I'd took 
care should be transferred at a figure that made it pretty 
cheap. On the 18th, at eleven o’clock in the forenoon, I was 
to go for my answer, and had my notice to Mr. Bonus to 
leave my situation ready wrote, to leave on his desk before 


“ And what do you want with me?” he said, not quite so|I went. 
asantly as he’d spoke at first—“ not money—not a reward, 


I must draw to aclose. In the back parlor of his shop sat 
my future parent, and opposite to him my Clementina. My 


Honesty, sir, as | chaste salute she dispensed with by getting behind the chair 
father always taught me, is its own reward; but if I could 


find some way of getting a honest living, sir, ’'d be ever 


and waving me off, so I proceeded sternly to business. 

It was a quarter past eleven, and I was master of the silu- 
ation for which I had given up my own. Judge of my sur- 
prise to find that, instead of being treated as such, the old 


it I'm going to try you myself,” he said. “I did think of]man said that he had reason to think a friend of his was 
| the shoeblack brigade, o1 the road-scrapers, or the rag-pick- 
jones but you shall stay here, and if you conduct yourself 


zoming to look into the accounts and settle my claims. It 
made me Iaugh, and I thought it was only an excuse to put 


properly, you may by-and-bye have as much as a shilling or | me off; tut before I could demand of him to explain, a party 


eighteenpence a week beside your maintenance. 
he says to the footman that answered the bell, “ this lad 


kitehen. 
the great Dr. Watts: ‘ Satan finds)—— 

“*Some mischief still for idle hands to do,’ sir,” said I 
“Oh, yes, sir; that’s what Uve always been taught, sir 
thankee.” 

“ Put him to his duties, Robert,” said the great man. 


was told in a warning way by the footman, had been giver 
through the slit in the top. 


Such dishonest courses were not for me, and I got or 


and opening the door was my work. 


know how it was, but I had a way with me that, somehow 
I used to have a many pres nts. 


Bonus was looking. 


and he left oft doing it. 


They helé my promissory notes for the amount. 


weekly bundle. Often have I sighed, and often remonstrated 


and thence our 
dresses, muslins, ribbons, and 
with the proceeds of 


other female vanities 
perquisities, and also wages; 


vested at four per cent. 


daughter that was in the general line. 
hill every day, that father of hers, and I got hold of a good- 


stock and the lease of his house. 


ritable uses of. 


| for a seriesjof years, during which I'd pursued my straightfor- 
ward course, and only once seen one of my relations, which 


not so sensible of as would have better become her, because, 
as I understood, of some low attachment to a sailor feller, as 
was then said to be homeward pound. On the 18th of Au- 





Samuel Pitkin, is to be the door boy. See whether the last 
boy’s livery will fit him, and let him have his meals in the] blue serge, who had a little old lady on his arm. 

You are now in my service, Samuel Pitkin. You 
will have to work. I hope you know the hymn written by | dare say ?” said the lawyer ; “if not, 


There was, in one of the back streets by the mews, two 
shops, both of which was conducted on principles that I 
couldn’t myself call strictly honest. At one the cook and | million as 
housemaids went to sell their perquisites, and though ours| years wonder why he could do so little. 
was a house where—the master being a widower and a fillan- 


dropist—these was small, I would rather draw a veil over the| unless he was abnormally un-English, to possess a “place ;” 
kitchen stuff and other commodities that went out in cook’s 


Robert,” | came through the shop—a sharp short party, who I knew as 


»| the very lawyer that was employed by Mr. Bonus himself— 
and, following him, a big, burly, sunburnt-looking chap in 


“ You've brought your account of » claim with you, I 

"ve a memorandum of 

all the sums advanced, with legal interest, and are ready to 

.| discharge them, and to take over the stock of this place. The 

| repairing lease you have secured for yourself, and I hope, 
for your own sake, that you've examined the clauses.” 

] was struck all of a heap; the more so as I noticed the 


And I was put tu ’em, being first put into a plum-colored | seafaring party go up and kiss Clementina, and put his arm 
suit with buttons, that had once belonged to the boy who, | i 


round her waist. As I looked up, he gave a great roar, and, 


n} coming forward, smacked me on the shoulder with a hand 


into custody of the police for looking how much there was | that might have felled a bullock. 
in the missionary-box, with the help of a dinner-knife put 


' “ Why, Sam—Sam!” he shouted. “ You don’t mean to 


sa 
n| We stood staring at each other, and I’m blest if it wasn’t 


accordingly. Cleaning knives and boots, brushing clothes, | my brother Bill; and there, next to him, was mother laugh- 

What a door it was, to} ing fit to kill herself. 
be sure! Mr. Bonus was what's called a fillandropist, and 
was chairman aud committee of no end of charitable 
societies; not that he ever gave much money, but he took | so well had they laid their nefarious plans, Bill said, 
the chair at meetings, and brought other people up to the 
scratch, Every day them forms in the hall was full. I don’t} thundering scoundrel. 


I decline to describe the scene; but 
when it was concluded, and I, the victim of dishonesty, had 
taken the paltry sum of money which was all I could claim, 


“ Well, Sam, I don’t bear malice, though you have been a 
I’ve been lucky at the Cape, and to- 
»; morrow’s my wedding-day ; and next week me, and my wife, 


. I've seen a person on his|and the old lady go to Australia; so here’s a twenty-pound 
way to the missionary-box stop and look at me, asif he saw 


something that told him I was a more worthy object of 
benevolence than the missionaries themselves; and more] which was wrong of them; soI put the twenty pound, along 
often than not, I got the money instead of the heathen.| with the rest, in my pocket-book, and walled 
Some of ’em was poor people wanting assistance, and some | honest dignity. When I got back to Mr. Bonus’s, and went 
of ‘em was rich people wanting to do good at the expense of 
the charity that they had subscribed a guinea a year to. I| was shed over the faces of my former fellow-servants. 
could often manage to get tickets for ’em, for there was no 
end of tickets, and votes, and proxies about; and I got at 
last to be able to hint to Mr. Bonus that I had heard so-and-so | it; the notes are out to-day, and we hear that you’ve made a 
was a deserving case. In fact, I was a sort of fillandropist | fine mess of it. 
myself, and people that subscribed to me I made a honest 
return to, by using my influence for’em. As to the mission- | with a feather. 
ary-box, when I dusted it of a morning, I used to drop in an | that I paid the money like a fool, for it wasn’t due till next 
occasional copper, that there might be something to rattle ;| morning, and walked out with him, within two hundred and 
but I’m afraid very few of our visitors put in much, except} thirty-seven pound of a ruined man. 
buttons and peppermint lozenges, and then only when Mr. | prise to learn that father really was—not exactly a police- 
He used to leave coppers about in his | officer, but—an assistant to such—in fact, a kind of secret 
room at first, but he soon found I was proof against such, | agent that the force call “anose.” [learnt much from father 
and always arranged ’em in a rew on his desk for him to see 
when Le come in of a morning. This was a rebuke to him, | prise and two hundred and thirty-seven pound one may yet 


note to make up for your disappointment.” 
These were hard words of Bill's, and everybody laughed— 


away with 
into the kitchen, there was a stranger present, and gloom 


“ Look here,” says footman, without a word of prepara- 
tion: “ me and these ladies want our money, and we will have 


You see this gent; he’s a detective.” 


I looked round, and you might have knocked me down 
I’m blest if it wasn’t father! I was so low 


What was my sur- 


that night, though I cannot justify his courses. With enter- 


succeed in honest efforts to become a self-made man: and 


To squeeze several years of my life into a single line, I while I look about for something better, I think T shall put 
was the equal of the footman, the admired adviser of the | ™yself in communication with the authorities, There is an 
cook and scullerymaid, and the guide of the two housemaids, | OPeding just now fora confidential agent in connection with 
all of which entrusted to my well-known honesty their sav- the operation of the new Licensing Act, which gives the 
ings, which I invested for’em at four per cent. interest in-| Police more than they can honestly do without a statt of as- 
stead of the three they’d have got at the savings bank, and | 8istants to give them information.—Hood’s Annual. 
made another honest ten per cent. myself by the transaction. . 


—__>-—_—— 
THE FASCINATION OF MONEY. 

The stru gling professional man looks on a quarter of a 
e addin’s lamp, but if be had it he would in ten 


His first emotion 
would be a desire to make his money quite safe; his next, 


and his next, to be rid of the worry of careful supervision. 
»| When he had obeyed those three instincts, he would find 


but in vain. The other shop was in the general and drapery | that he had invested his money—the purchase of land in- 
line, kept by an elderiy person and his daughter, | cluded—at about 34 


per cent., that he had two estabtish- 


women-servants drew many print | ments to keep up, that he had lost his old scale of calcula- 


,| tion about all expenses, and that the £8,000 & year he was re- 
ceiving was a very moderate income, out of which if he gave 


while coachman, who lived out, and footman, who was with | away a tenth he would be very liberal indeed. The idea of 
us, bought tobacco and snuff, and, I fear, even ardent spirits | giving on a great scale would frighten him, as it frightens 
—which was against the law—from the same. Not to expa- v 
tiate—seeing what a profit might be made, I invested some | wisely in the case before him, that great gifts were so impro- 
of my honest savings in female vanities of the latest fashion, | per that a solicitor who drew up the deeds conveying them 
and sold them myself to cook and housemaids, of course de- | ought to be soundly fined for ee his skill to assist in 
ducting the price from the money that I had of theirs in-| such deplorable acts of weakness. 
I got quitea trade round about with | high figure indeed, the sense of wealth woald not come to 
the servants of our neighborhood, and as few of ’em had 
much ready money, I gave ’em credit. Added to this, I was}zemain the reluctance to part with capital, and a new sense 
ambitious to have a honest shop of my own; and added to this, | of the difficulty of doing anything great, that is scenically 
again, I was in love—I was, indeed—with that old man’s| great, out of the surplus income. Two millions will accom- 
He was going down-| plish much, but a year’s surplus, say of £40,000, will do but 


ice-Chancellor Malins, who on Tuesday decided, no doubt 


ntil he reached a very 


him, and even when he had reached that figure there would 


very little. The interests of ordinary lite being gone—for, 


ish many little acceptances of his—for which, as an honest | after all, it is difficult to work at anything except politics 
tradesman, he could do no less than give me a claim on his | when the money payment for the work has lost all meaning 


—he would have to discover a new one, and would find it 


I'd become aware of a many things, through a friend of | either in accumulation, or in building, or in buying, the lat- 
mine as was secretary to a benefit society at a public house | ter a taste which can become a sovereign passion. The Me- 
close by us. I learnt a deal of commerce, and bills, and in- | dicean habit of mind would come upon him like a cloud, and 
vestments, and different transactions, for instruction in which | he would find that of all his dreams not one could be real- 
I favored him not only with loans, but with coal and soup | ised without immense self-sacrifice, which he would have ra- 
and maternity and other tickets, that he no doubt made cha-| ther less energy to make than in days when he dreamed of 


making it. And yet he would not be changed, but would 


When I say that I had two hundred and forty-four pound |only feel the old fascination of money in a new and 
of my own, and one hundred and nine two six of my fellow- | slightly less imaginative form. . 
servants’ invested, and bringing in for interest and profits 


over thirteen per cent., I state the result of honest industry | this desire for it as an instrument of power, increases im- 


Weare inclined to believe that this fascination of money, 


mensely with the spread of culture and of what we call civ- 
ilization—that so far from its being felt mainly by vulgar 


was mother, who called to borrow three pound ten of me, | minds, it is affecting powerful and liberal minds far more 
which I was not at the time in a position to advance without | deeply. They realise the might of cash far more strongly 
security, seeing that she was perfectly dependent on father | than their inferiors. You can mark the truth of that sen- 
or else on the laws of the country. On the 17th of last Au-| tence in the writings of men like Beckford, of “Anastasius 
gust this was my position: The old gent, my future father-| Hope, of Edgar Poe—a born millionaire who never had a 
in-law, was doing all he could to urge on his daughter to |shilling—of Ben Jonson, of the heaps of modern writers who 
accept my honest offer of my hand and heart, which she was | use wealth as the instrument of bliss. This spirit is not sor- 


did, it is not even mean ; but it is earthy, and it begins to be 
injurious. Tell a group of state servants, all of the higher 
and more intellectual class, that the modern hunger for sala- 
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THE ALBION. 
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ries is all wrong, that honorable poverty, real poverty, is the 
best condition for the servants of the people, and they look 
at you and answer you as if you were teaching that an officer 
or an Official should be debarred from all righteous enjoy- 
ments,—are, in fact, not so much disaflected to the theory as 
hurt and chagrined at its production. It hits them like an 
insult. Yet when Gibbon first made the remark, it was wel- 
comed as being wise, and with a ring in it of true nobility. 
So strong is the fascination, that it is positively discrediting 
the learned professions, which, as the knowing men will re- | 
mark, in a gravely monitorial tone, are “ nowadays traps for | 
the inexperienced.” Caste feeling is still strong, and profes- 
sional men hesitate to bring up their sons “ to business,” and 
resort to the whimsical compromise of encouraging them to 
adopt avy profession except their own,—* because that you 
see, John, is quite full,’—but the class most enfranchised 
from caste bondage, the higher aristocracy, stretches out its 
hands for the glittering prize with a somewhat repulsive avi- 
dity. It is the fashion to hail the announcement that a 
Duke’s son deals ja tea as a sign of progress—we have hailed 
it as such ourselves —~and no doubt it is a sign of increasing 
clearness of social perception, of a disposition to be more 
realistic in judging of the gains of life. But that obsolete old 
prejudice which compelled a noble to serve the State, and 
the State only, to take reward only from the King, to be a 
poor officer, or a poorer clergyman, or a shivering attache, 
rather than a wealthy trader, had in it something of nobility 
too, something in many cases higher, though also in many 
eases lower, than our modern hardness of realism. The man 
who, having to earn his living, is ashamed to earn it in ashop 
is an ass; but the man who prefers £300 a year in the Civil 
Service, say, or ihe Army, to £5,000 a year in trade, may often 
make a choice far more in: piring for his own higher nature. 
The gradual decline of the professions in the social scale 
will not be an unmixed good, tending as it must to the de- 
velopment of that fascination of money which is already pul- 
verizing prejudice, and will end by overbearing intellectual 
conviction. The change of manners under which an aristo- 
crat will be thought to lower himself by turning physician, 
or barrister, or journalist, but not to lower himself by selling 
goods, because the goods may yield a fortune, and the profes- 
sion can only yield an income, will not, we suspect, be un- 
mixed with evil, and it 1s immediately at band. It will cer- 
tainly injure the State, which will be driven year by year 
more on the “ competition wallah,.” the esurient man of new 
culture tkirsting for money; and it may injure the commu- 
nity, which must fall every day more under the influence of 
money-makers—that is, of the men who need have only the 
faculties-necessary for business success, invaluable faculties, 
no doubt, but not those which made of two petty Mediterra- 
nean States two sources of perpetual light to succeeding 
mankind. Sir A. Helps, with all his worship of Mr. Brassey 
—ia most favorable specimen of the character—would hardly 
aver that he could have made Athens or turned back the 
Jews from the worship of any but the one God, feats ac- 
complished for mankind, the cne by a minute caste of plea- 
sure-loving slaveholders, the other by an Arab aristocrat 
bred a courtier in the most tyrannical and dissolute of Orien- 
tal Courts. That seems to us the worst of the fascination of 
moncy.— Spectator. 
eel OS 


NOTIONS OF RIGHT AND WRONG. 
The organ of Veneration is well marked in Mr. Gladstone, 


AT LAST. 


Face to face ; 
Strangely guided to this place— 
Strangely met here, strength and grace. 


Side by side ; 
All the front path still untried— 
Hovering wonders change and glide. 


Hand in hand; 
Roses blossom o’er the land— 
White waves ripple on the sand. 


Heart to heart; 
Balm from one for other’s smart— 
Love-web woven, ne’er to part. 


Soul to soul; 
Tranquil glories round them roll— 
Pouring freely, tax nor toll. 


Life in life ; 
Fronting world, care, loss, and strife— 
Truest union, man and wife. 
—Chambers’s Journal 
———_ > 


TALLEYRAND. 


Talleyrand could neither love nor hate; he was a passion- 
less man; he never committed a cruel or vindictive action, 
and never a purely motiveless generous one. Every thonght, 
feeling, plan of his nature revolved round one great centre— 
self. He could not, as a great statesman, have created a 
broad, comprehensive scheme of government; his own petty 
interests ever dwarfed his ideas. In him the reasoning 
faculty was largely developed, the imaginative not at all ; 
he trusted to no deductions, to no speculations that were 
not rigidly derived from his own personal experiences ; 
hence his views, although wonderfully correct, were never 
all-comprehensive. He understood mankind sectionally; he 
could almest infallibly foresee how each section would act 
singly; but of that “touch of nature that makes the whole 
world kin”—of those subtle links that can mass mankind as 
a whole, and by which al! great rulers have swayed their 
worlds, he knew nothing. Because no process of mathemati 
cal reasoning, no experience, however extended, can deduce 
them ; their existence can cnly be revealed by the irspiration 
or those creative faculties of the mind that revealed to 
Shakespeare a Macbeth and a Hamlet. He worked for the 
greatness of France, because upon the greatness of France 
depended the greatness of Talleyrand. He was purely a 
cynic—the well-being of mankind never for a moment entered 
into his caleulations. ‘To him the world was a chess-board— 
mankind the pieces ; he ranged his kings and his queens, his 
bishops and his generals, and played them one against the 
other; when tke game was exhausted and the sovereign was 
encompassed by enemies beyond all hope of escape, he cried 
‘*Checkmate,” aud began the game afresh. It was said of 
him, ‘‘ Like a cat, he always fe!ls upon his feet; cats do not 
follow their masters, they are faithful to—the house.” His 
vices were those of the age in which he was educated ; his 
licentiousness, his cynicism, his skepticism, his selfish con- 





and is weak in the Earl of Derby; yet I would much rather 
see Lord Derby prime minister than Mr. Gladstone, suppos- 
ing Lord Derby bad the ambition which seem to be needed 
in a premier nowadays. Of course, this preference implies 
no verdict upon the total preferability of Lord Derby’s 
character to Mr. Gladstone’s. I must beg the reader to turn 
his attention to any good full-face portrait of Garibaldi or 
Washington. My impression is that Tom Paine, also, would 
serve my purpose ; but Iam not quite sure about him, for I 
only once saw his likeness; and of course that was not a 
photograph or taken from one. If, then, you look at a por- 
trait of Garibaldi, you will at once observe how different it 
is from that of aman in whom Veneration is the dominant 
of the character. I believe there is no full-face photograph 
of either Dr. Manning or Dr. Vaughan; but luckily for my 
purpose, there is one of Sir Roundell Palmer, who will do 
very well. Sir Roundell has a keen grey eye, but, in spite 
of the keenness, the expression is veiled and withdrawp,— 
the lid falls, and even the straight-a-head glance has some- 
thing of an upward qualityin it. But Sir Roundell Palmer’s 
head and face have not tlie peculiar “set” which may be 
noticedin the caseof Dr. Manning and Dr. Vaughan. There 
is more erectness of carriage. In the two clergymen there is 
a bowed or bent set of the skull, in addition to the veiling of 
the eyes. Now return to your Garibaldi photograph, and 
notice, not only the shape of the head, square as that is from 
the part over the ears to the forehead, but notice also the set 
of the head. That also might be described as square. I am 
allowing fully for the military element in all its bearings, 
and, when that is done and over, I find something very 
remarkable in the balanced squareness of the set of the head. 
A similar set may be noticed in men as dissimilar otherwise 
as Washington, Count Moltke, Louis Blanc, Robespierre, 
Milton, Priestley, and Voltaire. In the last case, as in that 
of Sterne, there is something of the peculiar teist or duck of 
the bumorist’s head; but dull or conceited persons will 
laugh at this motley list. Even a rising smile would, I should 
think, be checked by simply recalling the fact that the best 
judges among the warmest friends, * good Catholics” all, of 
the Cure d’Ars, were struck with the resemblance between 
his mask and that of Voltaire. Now, the Cure d’Ars was « 
Roman Catholic clergyman, who lived a life of tender 
austerity and self-mortification, and exercised his calling as a 
priest in a spiritof the most intense saintliness. In speaking 
of so self-denying and benevolent a man, it seems harsh to| 
qualify one word of the homage he compels even from the} 
most bigoted Protestant; but when I say that he was ten- 

derly benevolent, my own convictions compel me to add, as 

much so as his creed would permit him to be. Such langusge 

cannot without qualification be justly applied to a men w ho | 





tewpt for mankind, were learned in the boudoir of Du Barry. 
In reason and in action he was of the nineteenth century ; 


comes. He discovered, too, that plants immersed in water 
release bubbles of gas under the influence of sunlight. In 
1771, Priestley, in England, tried another experiment. He 
let a candle burn in a confined space till the light 
went out, that is, until the contained air grew unfit 
for combustion. Then he placed the green parts of 
a fresh plant in the enclosure, and at the end of ten days 
the air had become sufficiently purified to permit the re- 
lighting of the candle. Thus he proved that plants replace 
gas made impure by combustion with a combustible gas ; but 

he also observed that at certain times the reverse phenome- 
ron seems to result. Ten years later, the Dutch physician, 
Ingenhousz, succeeded in explaining this apparent contra- 
diction. “I had but just begun these experiments,” says that 
skilful naturalist, “ when a most interesting scene revealed 
itself to my eyes: I observed that not only do plants have the 

power of clexning impure air in six days or longer, as Priest- 

ley’s experiments seem to point out, but that they discharge 
this important duty ina few hours, and in the most thorough 
way ; that this singular operation is not due at all to vegeta- 
tion, but to the effect of sunlight; that it does not begin until 
the sun hus been some time above the horizon; that it ceases 
entirely during the darkness of night; that plants shaded by 

high buildings or by other plants do not complete this func- 
tion, that is, they do not purify the air, but that, on the con- 

trary, they exhale an injurious atmosphere, and really shed 
poison in the air about us; that the pioduction of pure air 
begins to diminish with the decline of day, and ceases com- 

pletely at sunset; that all plants corrupt the surrounding air 
during the night, and that not all portions of the plant take 

partin the purification of the air, but only the leaves and 

green branches.”— Popular Science Monthly. 


a 
SEASIDE VISITORS. 


A noticeable feature in the visitors at the seaside is their 
good-tempered faces. They have left their sour speeches 
and petty cares at home, and have come into the sun with a 
similar feeling to that with which a butterfly fresh broken 
from its chrysalis moves amongst the flowers and blooms. 


They feel as if old things had passed away, and 
all had become new. Why should they not, if 
they remember to pay their bill at the hotel? Human 


beings, like the crabs in the rocks, require a change of 
shell and claw. I suppose that every seven years we 
are, physically, entirely changed beings t» what we were 
before, not having—anatomists tell us—a particle of the same 
matter which we had in our bodies at the beginning of the 
seventh year. Our moral nature is more rapid in changing 
itself. It throws its old self off as quickly as a lobster throws 
oft its claws when put alive into a pan of boiling water. 
Even a new dress or new style of hair-looping will make a 
woman feel herself a totally diflerent being to what she was 
before; and this metamorphosis extends to all classes. Ser- 
vant-girlism, in its Sunday bonnet, whilst hanging on the 
arm of its young man, conceives itself to be a Lilliput lady. 
And how difterentes clergyman feels when ascending the 
Highlands in a shooting-coat to what he does when he has 
his surplice on, announcing the absolution, or baptizing a re- 
fractory baby. Even the cheap-trippers to the Spa become 
a litde conscious of a higher nature when the strains of good 
music enter into their ears: but | believe, after all, they pre- 
fer Punch and Judy. The effects of the music on the beach 
are very various. [see that it makes lovers draw closer to 





iu thought and feeling he was of the ancien regime. His 
liberalism had been learned in the school of Voltaire; he 
accepted the advance of political ideas as a necessity, but 
with no sympatby. ‘* ‘Ihe thoughts,” he said, ‘of the 
greatest number of intelligent persons in any age or country 
are sure, with few more or less fluctuations, to become in the 
end the public opinion of their ags or community.” And he 
always yielded to public opinion. While attached to any 
Government he served it faithfully and zealously ; and in all 
his tergiversations he scrupulously retained the outward 
forms of decency, reserving to himself a respectable excuse 
for his defection; ‘‘I have never kept fealty to any one 
longer than he has himself been obedient to common sense,” 
he said. The most brilliant of his talents was a marvellous 
and almost prophetic foresight, in proof of which I extract the 
two following quotations from his writings. The prophecy 
contained in the first is rapidly coming to pass; that con- 
tained in the second has just been wonderfully fulfilled: 
“Upon the side of America, Europe should always keep her 
eyes open, and furnish no pretense for recriminations or 
reprisals. America grows each day. She will become a 
colossal’ Power, and the time may arrive when, brought into 
closer communion with Europe by means of new discoveries, 
she will desire to have her say in our affairs, and put in her 
hand aswell. Politice] prudence then imposes upon the Gov- 
ernment of the Old Worid to scrupulously watch that no 
pretext is given her for such an interference. The day that 
America sets her foot in Europe, peace and security will be 
banished for many years.” ‘* Do not let us deceive ourselves ; 
the European balance that was established by the Congress 
of Vienna will not last forever. It will be overturned some 
day; but it promises us some years of peace. The greatest 
danger that threatens it in the future are the aspirations that 
are growing universal in Central Germany. The necessities 
of self-defence and a common peril huve prepared all minds 
for Germanic unity. ‘That idea will continue to develop until 
some day one of the great Powers who make part of the Con- 
federation will desire to realise that unity for its own profit. 
Austria s not to be feared, being composed of pieces that have 


one another, and put on an abandoned look, as if their pre- 
sent feelings would never change; and [ see little children 
giving, under its sweet influences, fresh tokens of affection to 
their dolls; and old men stretch their legs in front of the 
benches, with a sigh that life is running so fast out of them; 
and young men take an extra strain and pull at their cigars. 
But the elevated feeling soon passes away; and in a quarter 
of an hour—barring the infants with their dolls—most of 
them will be drinking porter in the refreshment-room. But 
we ought to be thankful for anything in this naughty world 
which makes us feel good, even for a little while; and music 
has—as I hear a cheap-tripper say—* an elevating eftect.” A 
gentieman to my right hand looks as if it Lad made him pray, 
for his eyes and forehead are heavenwards, and his lips are 
trembling. There are a good number of gentlemen in white 
cravats listening to the music. I hope it will sweeten their 
sermons when they get back to their parsonages. Generally 
speaking, there is too much cayenne in them. I suppose they 
think what is good for the stomach must be for the soul. 
There are also a few puppies in the crowd. I can tell them 
by the snobbish way in which they take off their hats to 
girls staying at the same hotel with them, and the slanting, 
half-sneaking look with whicb they puff the smoke out of 
their Grimaldi pipes. It is Sunday to-morrow, and I hope 
the whole lot of them—clergymen, young ladies, gentlemen 
und gents, lovers, snobs, and puppies—will go and hear the 
+. ene who preaches at the parish chu reh.—Once 
& Weer. 


> 


ANIMALS SHOWING A PREFERENCE FOR 
PARTICULAR COLORS. 


Bert lately took up some very curious experiments on the 
preference of animals for differently colored rays. He took 
some of those almost microscopic crustacea, common cnough 
in our fresh waters, the daphne-fleas, remarkable for their 
eager way of hurrying toward light. A number of these 
insects were put into a glass vessel, well darkened, and a 
spectrum of the ray then thrown into it. The daphnes were 





no unity among themselves. It is then Prussia who ought to 
be watched ; she will try, and if she sneceeds, all the condi- 
tions of the balance of power will be changed ; it will be 
necessary to seek for Europe new bases and a new organisa- 
tion.”—Temple Bar. 

—_——o—— 


HOW PLANTS PURIFY THE AIR. 


Plants gain their nourishment by the absorption through 
their roots of certain substances from the soil, and by the de- 


could go about to make the minds of the’young familiar} composition, through their green portions, of a particular gas 


with the most horrible images of torture in hell. Lt is a top- 
heavy sentiment of Veneration for Authority which makes 
such discrepancies possible ; but, however large— to use strict 





contained in the atmosphere—carbonic-acid gas. They de 
com pose this gas into carbon, which they assimilate, and oxy- 
en, which they reject. Now, this phenomenon, which is 


v 
5 


phrenological language—the organ of Beneveicnce may be| the vegetable’s mode of respiration, can only be accomplished 
in a man like this, the organ of Destructiveness must also be | with the assistance of solar light. 


large. 


When I say a thing with which I know some of my | 


Charles Bonnet, of Geneva, who began his career by ex- 


readers will disagree—and how can I }ave opinions without! perimenting on plants, and left this attractive subject to de- 


often doing so ?—TI entreat them to believe that I aim, at the | 


same time, fully mindful of what they would sxy, and that, 
in a sudauditur, I make their protests for them. i know per- 
fectly well, for example, what an enlightened Romanist, or, 
indeed, many an enlightened Protestant would reply to me 
in a case like the present. Be at ease, sir or madam,I have 
heard and registered your reply.—St. Pauls. 


| vote himself to philosophy, only in consequence of a serious 
| affection of his sight, was the first to detect this joint work, 
| about the middle of the eighteenth century. He remarked 
| that vegetables grow vertically, and then toward the sun, in 
| whatever position the seed may have been planted in the 
jearth. He proved the generality of the fact that, in dark 


dispersed about the dark vessel. As soon as the spectrum- 
colors appeared, Shey began to move, and gathered in the 
course of the luminous track, but, when a screen was inter- 
posed, they scattered again. At first, all the colors of the 
spectrum attracted them, but it was soon noticed that they 
hurried much more toward the yellow and green, and even 
moved away a little if these rays were quickly replaced by 
the violet. In the yellow, green, and orange parts of the 
spectrum, there was a thronging and remarkable attraction. 
A pretty large number of these little beings were remarked 
in the red, too, a certain number in the blue, and some, fewer 
in proportion to the distaace, in the most refrangible portions 
of the violet and ultra violet. For these insects, as for our- 
selves, the most luminous part of the spectrum was also the 
most agreeable. They behaved in it asa man would du who, 
if he wished to read in a spectrum thrown about him, would 
approach the yellow and avoid the violet. This proves, in 
the first place, that these insects see all the luminous rays 
that we see ourselves. Do they perceive the chlorific and 
chemic rays, that is to say, the ultra red and ultra violet ones, 
which do not affect our retina? Bert’s experiments enable 
us to answer that they do not. That physiologist is even led 
io assert that, with regard to light and the different rays, all 





animals experience the same impressions that man does.— 


places, plants always turn toward the point whence light | Popular Science Monthly. 
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“THE TRIBUNE. | 
FOUNDED BY HORACE GREELEY.” \ 

For several days the city was full of rumors of the sale of a 
controlling interest in the 77ribune, rumor assigning the own- 
ership to Mr. Orton, of the Western Union Telegraph, and 
the editorship to Mr. Colfax, Vice-President of the United 
States. The shares, it seems, were sold, but it now turns out 
that a re-purchase was made of them by Mr. Whitelaw Reid, | 
the Managing Editor under Mr. Greeley, and the Editor-in- | 
Chief since his death. The powers that be, it seems, will | 


| powers as to enable him to take up some fitting line of business. | fingen, in the Kingdom of Wurte:cburg. 


| 
be lamentable, assuredly; bunt would such be the result? the air for the blast by the gases generated in the process was 
Every man requires an education which shall so develop ‘bis | first practically introduced by M. Faler Dufour at Wasseral- 
In this country, 
Similarly, every woman should have an education which shall charcoal was first used universally for smelting iron, anthracite 
fit her for ‘‘ the matters of the house :” and is that all? No coal being considered unfit for the purpose. In 
well-educated man centres all his knowledge ou points bearing | : : 
only on one particular business : he knows that a varied culture 1823, Frederick W. Geisenhainer, of Schuylkill, obtained a 
and an interest in the daily concerns of the world at large are patent for the use of the hot blast with anthracite, and in 1835 
of great benefit to him in innumerable ways; not only has he | produced the first iron made with this process, In 1841, 0. E. 
larger enjoyments and keener relish for all he hears and sees, | Detmold adapted the consumption of the gases produced by 
but he has more power for good, more influence among his the smelting to the use of anthracite; and since then it has 
fellow men. Women have their ornamental accomplishments, become quite general, and has caused au almost inealeulable 
— Victoria Magazine. 


1820 an un- 
snecessful attempt to use it was made at Mauch Chunk. In 


| saving to the community in the price of iron. —Lippincott's 
continue to be. The aim of the old men in their new and | / memantine | Sengemne. 

old places can hardly be stated better than by themselves, “ THE OLD, OLD STORY.” | ; —_ ‘ 

and so, wishing the new life of our neighbor a sre In golden ages, warm old Ovid sung FACKS AND FANCIES 

one, we allow the Editor-in-Chief tospeak for himself. pn “ The old, old story,” and was aailed by men eet 

the Jribune of Dec. 23: 


* * “Tn taking up the unfinished task which fell from 
his (Mr. Greeley’s) hands a few weeks ago, we happily have 
the men whom he brought around him, the facilities which 
he accumulated, and means so ample that when, a few days 
since, over half a million of dollars was paid for the bare 
control of the paper, we, knowing the worth of what Mr. 
Greeley had built up, bid higher and bought it back. Making 
allowance for the fact that the 77ribune is practically without 
improved real estate, this indicates by far the highest price 
ever paid for a newspaper on this continent—a price greater, 
we may say without offense, than any other journal on the 
continent, with the exception ef the Herald, could be ex- 
pected to command. But henceforth there is no price what- 
ever with which any stranger can buy it,—it is beyond reach. 
So fortified, we purpose continuing our old battle against in- 
justice and ignorance under the same Republican banner 
which Horace Greeley upheld so stoutly and so long, and on 
the same policy of candid independence which it was one of 
his latest acts to reaflirm over his own signature in these col- 
umns. Naturally we shall prefer to support, as far as possi- 


ble, an Administration which professes the party name. Such | 


an Administration will receive from us a trank and cordial 
approval of every action performed in accordance with its 
and our principles. But the Zribune is nobody's official ad- 
vocate. It has no excuses to offer for the Louisiana crime: 
it denounces the Credit Mobilier scandal, and abhors the de- 
gradation of the Civil Service. When Republican leiders are 


guilty of oppression, fraud, bribery, or any other species of | 


wrong or folly, we shall not spare them because they are Re- 
publicans. No party sympathies are strong enough to over- 
come our independence or muzzle our honest utterance. 

_“ With these few words of explanation, the associates and 
disciples of Horace Greeley, sensible of their inability to fill 
his place, but strengthened by his teachings and encouraged 
by his example, take up the burden of his life. No other 
pledge need be asked of them save that in the patriotism of 
their aims and the honesty of their methods they shall strive 
to copy the illustrious career of their leader. They purpose 
continuing, so far as strength and time may be given them, 
the works which he began, and winning, yet more In 
it may be, for the great journal which he has left, untimely, 
to his associates, the respect and attachment of the same 
classes of enlightened and liberal men and women who have 
been its friends through so many years. They are resolved 
that this shall be the same Zribune which fouzht so bravely 
for human freedom, for equal rights, for the cause of the 
poor, for the advancement of the humble, for the education 
of the ignorant, for the succor of the homeless; which made 
itself the laboring man’s guide, the scholar’s companion, the 
welcome visitor at the farm fireside. Sympathizing with all 
liberal and benevolent enterprises, pushing forward whatever 
advances the culture and prosperity of our country, tending 
naturally tothe party which bas been identified most closely 
with the progress and glory of the Union, but at war with 
abuses wherever they may be found, it shall be, what from 
this day we formally style it at the head of the editorial col- 
umns, “ The Zribune, founded by Horace Greeley.” 


Se 


COMMON TERRITORY. 


We might parody the old saw, and say, ‘*‘ Every woman’s 
house is her kingdom.” But it she has no house ?—and 
how many have not, as yet, and perhaps have no prospect 
of ever having one—she must look beyond her house, or 
else be idle ; and idleness can never be right for any healthy 
human being. Whatever work does not unfit her to per- 
form the duties of her kingdom—should she éver possess 
one—wonld seem legitimate; how much more, if she can 
tind work, which not only does not unfit but renders her 
more fit, end, if the kingdom never comes, provides her 
with useful and abundant occupation all her life ? There, 
thore can be no trespassing on the province of man; it is 
only fulfilling the common duty of humanity to work in a 
world so made for work that the more there is done the 
more sfrings up to be done. This necessity for work is 
fully recoguised by the poor; but how is it with those who are 
not compelled to toil for their daily bread? Do they, too, 
always feel the necessity, the duty, of work—of occupation ? 
Very likely, yes. Croquet and tatting ere occupations after a 
fashion; but of work ~ that 1s, ocezpation bringing results 
worthy to be called reproductive ? Such ladies who as yet 
possess no kingdom to demand their time, geuerally have that 
time more at their own disposal than their fathers and brothers. 
Great part of the culture of the worid should reside with them ; 
then they would infinitely better fulfil the duties of wives and 
mothers. Christianity first confirmed to women that moral 
and domestic rank which the early civilizations so barely 
accorded to her; now it remains for an age of science and 
progress to confirm to her her intellectual rank—her right, 
that is to say, to cultivate her intellectual as well as her moral 
and emotional qualities to their fullest extent; or, in other 
words, to claim her share in the common need of human 
nature for education. For what is education? Is it not the 
process of drawing forth all our powers of every kind? 
Strange, that however iveffectual it may have been carried out, 
this principle should nevertheless have been s > long admitted 
with regard to the bringing up of men, and that yet it should | 
only now be dawning ou the world that it applies equally to 
the bringing up of women. Strange, that the exceeding un. 
fairness of giving all the solid culture to men, the flammery 
to women, should be so slowly apprehended. 


rgely, if 


** She, she knows but matters of the honse, 
And he, he knows a thousand things.” 


| kill the little owl for me?” “Oh! non, Monsieur. II est 


High Priest of Love! Bard of the honeyed tongue! 


The causes of fire ave many, and many of them are unknown. 
The earth was young, ’twas an old story then. 


We once helped to arrest a fire, which, if it had succeeded, no 
one would have suspected the cause. A picture hung over the 
| mantel piece in the dining-room; the cord gave way (from 
rust or wear) the pictare fell on the mantle, hitting a box of 
matches and igniting them, The piciure fortunately fell 
before the family had retired, and so a fire was averted, 

The FErpress ungallantly says that Jessie Fremont is the 
finest looking old lady in New York. 

The architects, it seems, cannot invent a fire proof building, 
so Professor ‘Tyndall comes to the rescue of the re-cuers and 
has perfected a new respirator for firemen, in which the solid 
particles of the densest smoke are arrested by films of cotton 
wool wetted with glycerine, and the most pungent gas by 
layers of charcoal. By this simple means firemen can remain 
within burning buildings for upward of an hour at atime with 
safety and comfort, so far as their respiration is concerned. 

Thuilow Weed draws pension from the government for 
services rendered against Great Britain in 1812 as a—jifer/ 
General Dix too is a pensioner, but he did not fife. 

Messrs. Oliver Ditson and Co., of Boston, can add to the 
merriment of the season by their “ Gems of Strauss,” gotten 
up in presentable style. Of Strauss’ lively strains it is unne- 
cessary at this late day to say a word—they have the foremost 
A NEW KIND OF GAME. place on the music-stand, 

A busy man, who once wanted to finish some literary work | _ ‘The Princess Beatrice, with becoming obedience, refers the 
took refuge for the purpose in a quiet, out-of-the-way French | Earl cf Aberdeen to her —— ! : 
| town, where he set up his quarters at a comfortable auberge,| The New England Society celebrated in the cheeriest way 
) With a pleasant garden. Therein he fraternized with « small possible, at Delmonico's, on Monday evening last, the land'ng 

pet owl which had lost its leg. It hopped about after him in| of the Pilgrim Fathers, The Rev. Henry Ward Beecher 
lits own fashion, and was most affable and companionable, | replied to the toest in honor of the President of the United 
|and a great resource in the limited amusements of the place, | States, as did General Sherman for the army and W. M. Evarts 
| At last, one day, he missed his friend, and hunted up and for the Geneva Conference. 
| down vainly for her for some time. He had just finished his 
| work, and had given warning that he should leave the next 
jday, and demanded his bill. He ate his last dinner, where | ipyg paterson weavers are on a strike, 
}there figured a curieus little round morse) of game, “ bien = : a a , —_ tist 
| accommode,” with sauce, but which struck him as having no|_, “Darley’s Margaret,” the composition that gave the artis 
gs. “ What bird is this?” he said to the servant, but she his fame some dozen yours ago, announced as republished 
| was suddenly called away. When the landlord brought up | by W. J. Widdleton, 27 Howard street. ‘The volume has been 
| his account that night—* By the bye,” said the guest, “ what out of print for many years, and the public will doubtless be 
lis become of that nice little owl I was so fond of Y” | “ Mon. | 8!a4 to follow N. P. Willis’s advice, and—O. C. Dar ey. We 
siecur,” said the host, “has been content of the service ?” |™*Y 88y that the work is gotten up in style to con.port with 
“ Quite satisfied,” replied the Englishman; “ but T am very the beautiful outlines of Mr. Darley. 
|sorry about the ow] What is become of her?” * Monsieur] Mr. Charles Chamberlain, Jr., one of the clever quill 
| has had his potage, his roti, his doux, and his gibier each day | fraternity, has written a satiricel story called the “Servant 
he has been here?” “ Yes, yes,” said the other impatiently; | Girl of the Period.” The book tells of the experiences of 
|“ but what about the owl?” A horrible suspicion crossed his | ‘‘ Mr. and Mrs. Honeydew” with Bridget. Indeed it is half 
jmind. “ Monsieur, on this the last day, behold, with ail my | hinted that the pictures of the volume have their prototypes 
| possible efforts, I could get no game, alas, for Monsieur’s | in the flesh. The volume is published by J. 5. Redfield, 140 
Y “What!” cried the horrified guest, “you did not | Falton street, 


Love clung to Time, and then a Gcthic saint 
“ That old, old story” still to mortals told, 
“ That old, old story,” beautiful and quaint, 
Old as creation—yet as fresh as old. 


’Neath the bread oaks of Eld, in deep green glades, 
On the soft mosa, the lovers waste the hours. 

Fond swains are whispering to love-sick maids 

“ The old, old story” in the woodlanc bowers. 


On sunlit shores where the broad ocean rolls 
Roaring in deep sea caves his ancient song, 
“ The old, old story” midst his roar is heard ; 
As old as ocean—it will live as long. 


Beneath the gable of the fisher’s cot, 
By the bright sunny wall a maiden stands, 
And bends with loving, trusting heart to hear 
“ That old, old story,” on the yellow sands. 
— Cassell’s. 
—_——__—_——_———_ 











Ono thousand American daughters aro receiving education 
in England. 





| dinner ! 


Father Tom Burke’s lectures in reply to Mr. Froude, are 


mort tout seul !"— Good Words. published by Mr. P. M. Haverty of this city. ‘Lhe lectures 


——_—_»—__— have been specially prepared for publication by the author, who 
" oe . cautions the public against encouraging by purchase of uu- 

| DICKENS’ SKETCH OF AN ECCENTRIC authorised editions. 

| ENGLISHMAN, 


Saroney, the well-known photographer, is kept busy as a 
“ Another curious man is backward and forward he: e—a | bee. There are some fine crayon pictures at his gallery, which 
Lord Vernon, who is well-informed, a great Italian scholar |i8 worth a visit, even if the reader is not desirous of standing 
| deep in Dante, and a very good humored gentleman, but who | befere his camera. Suroney is the target for many pencils, 
jhas fallen into the strange infatuation of attending every Nast made a grotesque and clever cartoon of him, making 
| rifleematch that takes place in Switzerland, accompanied by Napoleon 8 moustache a most Inviting lounge for the lover of 
two men who load rifles for him, one after another, which|the weed. Wust the artist places the photographer on a 
he has been frequently known to fire off, two a minute, for column and males him do duty for Napoleon Bonaparte as 
fourteen hours at a stretch, without once changing his posi- | Well as Napoleon Saroney, and it would bother the critics to 
tion or leaving the ground. He wins all kinds of prizes; | determine which is the best, so good are they both. Saroney’s 
gold watches, flags, teaspoons, tea-boards, and so forth; and | eryon work is beyond all praise. 
is constantls travelling about with them from place to place, | 
in an extraordinary carriage, where you touch a spring anid 
a chair flies out, touch another spring and a bed appears, 
touch another spring and a closet of pickles opens, touch an 
| other spring and disclose a pantry. While Lady Vernon (said | The dome of St. Peter's is 1:6 feet wide; that of St. Panl's 
to be handsome and accomplished) is continually cutting | 107 feet. ‘The dome of the new Crys!al Palace will be 400 
across this or that Alpine pass in the night, to mect him on | feet, and Mr. 8. H. Shreve, a ©. EF. of this city, says he can 
the road, for a minute or two, on one of his excursions; | pyild it. 
these being the only times at which she can catch him. ‘The _ ae Bhs cee it 
last time he saw oar was five or six months ago, when they | = sagen s a Pag a publisher, died 
met and supped together on the St. Gothard! It is a mono- | SUGCCPAY: OF Lhe eta Inst, ih © Ong. ; 
mania with him, of course. He is a man of some note; se-| The Dablin Exhibition was closed o” the af th wilt. It is 
|conded one of Lord Melbourne’s addresses, and had forty | Uderstood to have been no loss fivanci: ly. Sir A. Guinness 
thousand a year, now reduced to ten, but nursing and im- | #04 Mr. Cecil Guinness expended upon 1', however, the entire 
proving every day. He was with us last Monday, and comes | 8""plas of receipts over ordinary working exp snses in provid- 
back from some out of the way place to join another small jing a renewal of attractions, aud in erecting such permanent 
picnic next Friday. As I have said, he ‘s the very soul of | additions to the buildings as a handsome grotto and central 
good nature and cheerfulness, but one can’t heip being me- | fountain, ‘The average atteadance was very high for Dublin— 
lancholy to see a man wasting his life in such a singular | early 3,000 a day for six months, It is the intention of Sir 
delusion Isn’t itodd? He knows my books very well, and | Atthur Guinness and his brother to the buildiug again in 
seems interested in everything concerning them; being, in- | Short time as a place of public recreation. 
deed, accomplished in books generally, and attached to many 
elegant tastes.” —Forster’s Life of Dickens. 





Mr. Judson Jarvis was married on Thursday the 19th inst., 
to Mary, daughter of Mr. Sheriff Brennan, ‘The welding was 
quiet, the gifts were in the value of fifty thousand dollars, 
The happy couple are—no one knows where. 

















A London paper gives this glimpse of the last scene in the 
| career of the once great actress, Miss O'Neill; ‘* ‘fhe remains 
penne Nee eee | of Lady Becher were ——— “ ee in the oe vault, 
1 PT RNW >< in Castlemartyr Churchyard, Ireland. ‘The funeral cortege 

BLAST FURNACES. | was more on a milein length. he chief mourners were 
From the earliest times, as among the native smiths of |Sir Henry Wrixon Becher, Bart., Mr. John Wrixon Becher, 
Africa to-day, the blast of a bellows bas been used in working | and Mr. William Wrixon Becher, the three sons of the deceased, 
iron to increase the heat of the combustion by a more plenti- |The tenantry of Sir H. W. Becher, to the number of 200, 
ful supply of oxygen. ‘The blast fnrnace is supposed to have | walked, four abreast, ‘The windows of the Ballyhass National 
been first used in Belgium, and to have been introduced into | School, in which the deceased lady took a deep interest, were 
England in 1558. Next came the use of bituminous coal, draped in black, and a black streamer was suspended from the 
urged with a blast of cold air. But it was not until 1829 that | roof.” 
Neilson, an Englishman, conceived the idea of heating the Tho Ottawa Citizen, a Government organ, in a review of the 
air of the blast, and carried it out at the Muirkirk farnaces. | political situation in Canada, says it is obvious that the head 
In that year he obtained a patent for his process, and found |of the Government may be called upon at any moment to 








How sad a picture of domestic converse this—no real commu- 
nity can exist between such separate lines of thought and in- 
terest. If it were true that the knowledge of many things 
made her neglect ‘‘ the matters of the house,” the result would \ 





that he could, from the same quantity of fuel, make three | reconstruct his Cabinet; that Mr. Howe will be ve ‘y soon 
times as muchiron. His patent made him very rich; in one | made Lientonant-Governor of Nova Scotia Province, and 
single case of infringement he received a check for damages | that bis place will be filled by Mr. Archibald; that Mr. Lan- 
for £15,000. Ina his method, however, he used an extra fire | gevin is the most capable of leading the French Canadian sup- 
for heating the air of his blast. In 1837 the idea of heating | porters of the Government instead of Sir George Uartier. 
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A prince and a son-in-law of Isabella, ex-Queen of Spain, 
was summoned upon a jury in Rome the other day. He 
refused, saying he could not be troubled about such trifles. 
The judge fined him 1,000 lires. 

A monument to Chopin is about to be erected in Warsaw, 
his natal city. The committee in Vienna are raising funds for 
the statue to Beethoven for the Austrian capital. 

Prof. Bahr, the well-known editor of Herodotus, has died at 
Heidelberg. He was seized with apoplexy while at a banquet 
given to celebrate the centenary of the birth of Godfrey Her- 
mann, and expired the same night. 

The ‘* Atheneum” says: ‘‘A rumor is current that Glad- 
stone is to confer a baronetage upon one of the proprietors of 
the Daily Telegraph. 

Mr. Bass, the brewer, has given $25,000 to found a Free 
Library in the town of Derby, England, and has also given 
$2,500 worth of books. 

Dr. Livingstone is 60 years old—but, as Ulysses remarks, 
in Mr. Tennyson’s poem, ‘Tis not too late to seek a newer 
world.” 

Ole Bull lately devoted the receipts at one of his concerts 
to the purchase of 400 Norwegian books for the University of 
Wisconsin. 

Col, E. H. Taylor of Frankfort, Ky., says he was one of the 
first persons vaccinated after Jenner made his discovery of the 
process in 1796. 

Mr. Arthur Haliburton, son of the well known ‘‘ Sam Slick,” 
is now Assistant Accountant-General in India, and gets $10,- 
000 a year. 

Mr. Henry Dickens, son of Charles Dickens, has adopted the 
pursuit of law, and is now ‘“‘entered at the Temple,” to eat 

dinners and read law-books there. 

The Washington Monument was started in Philadelphia 
fifty years ago, and is still to be raised. ‘The fund in trust for 
this purpose was last year stated at $95,000. 

Verdi and Offenbach, it is said, are coming to America. 

Mr. Charles Dickens, jr., says that the late announcement of 
his intention to visit the United States is unfounded. 

The Khan of Khiva has summoned the auxiliary tribes to 
aid him against Russia. 

Mr. Odo Russell, the British Ambassador at Berlin, gave a 
ball last week, at which there was a brilliant gathering. Prince 
Bismarck and other notabilities were present, 

Yale College will not admit female students to its medical 
school; but adoctoress has been admitted to the Rhode Island 
Medical Society. 

At Paris, the name of a distinguished citizen has been struck 
from a jury list because he deciared his disbelief in the exist- 
ence of a God. 

At the last sessions of the London Central Criminal Court 
one of the youngest of that class of fortunate men who have 
succeeded in obtaining practice was Mr. Charles Mathews, 

eldest son of the veteran actor. 

A Chinese paper says that Sir Edmund and Lady Hornby 
have dined with the Japanese Prime Minister, Lady Hornby 
being the first European lady who has had that ‘* honor.” 

A dispatch from Victoria, British Columbia, says: ‘‘ The 
McCreight Ministry has been defeated by a majority of one, 
and the members have tendered their resignations.” 

Poitevin, member of the French Garde Champetre, tried by 
court-martial and found guilty of betraying the Mayor and 
another inhabitant of Soissous to the Prussians, has been 
executed at Vincennes. 

The mail steamship from the Cape of Good Hope has arrived 
at London. She brings intelligence that the first Ministry 
under the system of responsible government has been formed 
at the Cape. A diamond weighing 288 carats has been found 
iu the diggings. There is much complaint yet of the manner 
in which justice is administered at the diamond fields. 

The Chief of the Cherokees is a griduate of Princeton Col- 
lege, and a man of culture. The Cherokee Nation has a 
society organized on the modern civilizations, with newspapers, 
schools, court houses, and the like. The highest prizes for 


_——_———— a 
So 


**Ts that so?” some will say, and we can answer “* Yes.” 
—_—_——}).— 


BERRYING. 


On one dewy autumn morning— 
Call it fate, or what you will— 
Half a score of lads and maidens 
Went a-berrying o’er the hill, 
And it somehow chanced that Kitty— 
Pretty little Kitty Lee, 
Just the sweetest little fairy— 
Picked from the same bush as me. 


enna 


And the juicy berries crimsoned 
Kitty’s little finger-tips, 

Till they matched in winy richness 
The wild crimson of her lips. 

And the rippling sunshine, mingling 
With the soft autumnal air, 

Netted with the fairy fingers 
Golden meshes in her hair. 


Filmy lace and soft blue ribbons 
Like a balo round her float, 

With the daintiest little ruffles 
Running round her snowy throat. 
And her smile—ah, how it thrilled me 

With a tender, happy awe; 
Oh, she is the sweetest fairy 
That you ever, ever saw. 


“ Nonsense?’ Ah, you never saw her, 
Or you would have wished with me 
That you were a ripened berry, 
To be picked by Kitty Lee ! 
But what use to tell the story ? 
You have guessed it long ago ; 
Little witch !—is she, 1 wonder, 
Glad as I that it is so? 





“ Thought I knew the sex ?” 

I had never then, you see, 

Rambled through the new-mown meadows, 
Berrying with Kitty Lee. 

Should this meet the eye of an 
Just such self-conceited churls, 

Take my warning—never venture 
Out a-berrying with the girls!, 


Ah, yes; but 





cotton were won at the St. Louis Fair by the Chickasaw» 


NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 

The late heavy storms have swollen the streams throughout 
England to a great height, and several of them have over- 
flowed. .Wizdsor and Eaton are flooded. The River Trent 
and its affluents, the Soar and Derwent, have risen above their 
banks, submerging a large portion of the country in Leicester, 
Derby, and Nottingham. In some sections of those counties 
only the tops of trees and hedges are visible. 
Heavy landslips have occurred near Dover, and railway 
communication with that town is interrupted. 
The town of Peterborough, in Northampton county, is 
flooded, and many of the residents have been compelled to 
take refuge ‘rom the water in the upper stories of their dwel- 
lings. 
A dispaten from Live:pool says four hundred and forty-nine 
persons, including passengers and sailors, have perished by 
marine disasters during the past ten days. 
Thirty persons were lost by the sinking of the ship Match- 
less off the coast of Northumberland county. 
The River Thames, which had already overflowed its banks 
at many places, suddenly rose nearly a foot on Saturday at 
Windsor. Home Park is one vast lake of water, and thou- 
sands of acres of other land are submerged. The present in- 
undation of the Thames is the greatest since the flood of 
852. 
The breakwater at Wick, Scotland, has been seriously 
damaged by the late storms. 
Important action was taken recently which settles a long- 
standing dispute with the operatives in the cotton mills of 
Blackburn. At a meeting of the masters of the card-room 
hands a compromise was effected whereby three-quarters of 
the advance in wages asked was conceded. 
The British corvette Challenger sailed from Portsmouth on 
the 20th inst. for the purpose of making scientific deep sound- 
ings. 
The funeral of Viscountess Beaconsfield took place on the 
19th inst. The remains were deposited in the family vault in 
the church-yard of Hughenden. The obsequies were strictly 
private and of touching simplicity. 
The Bishop of London officiated at St. Paul’s Cathedral, and 
Dean Stanley at Westminster Abbey, on Friday, the 20th inst. , 
on the occasion of the special prayers for the success of the 
missionary enterprises of the English Church. At many of the 
metropolitan churches, where prayers were also said, the at- 
tendance was very large. 
The Queen is said to have addressed an autograph letter to 
the Lord Chief Justice of England, expressive of her Majesty's 
warm and cordial acknowledgment of his great services at the 
Tribunal of Geneva. 
The John Bull asserted the other day that the Tory party 
‘*will cordially support the claims of women, themselves 
householders and possessors of property, to the electoral fran- 
chise, believing that the right to a vote should be given with 
regard to property and not to sex.” Doubts having been 
expressed as to the accuracy of this statement, the Editor 
writes to say that ‘‘ what our correspondent intended to affirm 
and we to confirm was not, of course, that there had been a 
formal meeting of the Tory party to consider the question, but 
that the leader of the party had seen and approved the very 
j letter which subsequently appeared in the Standard, but to 

which at the time he did pot feel at liberty to refer.” 





Mr. Gladstone declined the invitation to be present at the 
Liberal demonstration in Liverpool. 


A commodious theatre, capable of dating nearly 
1,000 persons, has been erected, by permission of the authori- 
ties of the War Department, at Chatham, for the use of the 
military at that garrison, in which amateur performances may 
be given by the officers and troops. The new theatre is pro- 





pit, gallery, and orchestra, together with a commodious stage, 
the building being erected contiguoas to the Soldiers’ Insti- 
tute, of which, in fact, it forms a part, the stage being reached 
from the institute. ‘The entire expense of the erection of the 
new building has been defrayed from a fund raised for that 
purpose, the War Department declining to contribute anything 
towards the outlay. 

Acourt of inquiry was held at Woolwich lately to investigate 
a charge of insubordination preferred against a sergeant-major 
of the Army Service Corps engaged as a military clerk in the 
Control Department, Royal Arsenal. Permission had been 
granted to the non-commissioned officers of the garrison to 


vided with a tier of boxes for the officers and their families, | R 


THE CONTINENT. 


President Thiers had a conference at Versailles on Saturday 
afternoon with the Committee of Pardons, respecting the cases 
of several Communists who have been sentenced to death, and 
who are to be executed before the end of the year, unless their 
sentences are commuted. 

The Committee of Thirty have appointed two sub-commit- 
tees, which sit separately. The members of the Committee 
express great desire to come to an agreement with the Gov- 
ernment. The Monarchists no longer insist on confining the 
actions of the Committee to the relations of the Exe>zutive and 
the Legislature. The dismissal of the Mayor of Nantes pro- 
motes this conciliatory spirit. The Commi:tee already approve 
of the theory of a second Chamber ,but await the Govern- 
ment’s plan for its organisation before proceeding to discuss 
the matter in detail. The first subject taken in hand by the 
Committee will be the suspensory vote power. 

The Assembly has unanimously voted the supplies for 1878 
as estimated in the budget of the Minister of Finances. 

All the members of the municipal government of Nantes 
have resigned in consequence of the removal of the Mayor. 
The Paris press generally regard the step taken by the Presi- 
dent in this matter as an indication of a conservative policy. 
The Radical papers do not attempt to conceal their indigna- 
tion. 

The Minister of the Interior is consulting with the Prefect 
and Mayor of Lyons as to the expediency of suppressing the 
existing municipal government of that city, on account of the 
pronounced radicalism of its members, and of dividing the 
city organisation into several municipalities. 

Before adjourning on Saturday afternoon the Assembly 
finally passed the bill restoring to the Orleans Princes their 
confiscated property. 

The Corsaire, a radical journal, has been suspended for ad- 
vocating the doctrine of Socialism. 


The Republique Francaise, the personal organ of M. Gam- 
betta, predicts serious Parliamentary crises when the Assem- 
bly meets in January. It says the trimming tactics of the 
Government only increase the disquiet of the country, and 
the acts of Ministers Dufaure and Goulard endanger the Gov- 
ernment’s popularity. The Assembly voted to continue the 
tobacco monopoly ten years. The two sub-committees of the 
Committee of Thirty sit with closed doors. 

A demonstration was made on the 20th inst. in Paris by 
3,000 students in favor of Prof. Robin,a distinguished member 
of the Institute, who was struck from the jury list in conse- 
quence of his disbelief in the existence of a God. 

Cora Pearl has been expelled from France in consequence 
of M. Duval, the son of a wealthy resident of Paris, who 
founded the soup-houses in that city, shooting himself in her 
presence. He is expected to recover. The bullet, however, 
has not yet been extracted. 


The Spener’sche Zeitung explains that the partial revocation 
of the reduced fares for emigrants on the State and private 
railways in Germauy is a question of internal administration, 
and was required of the Government by consideration of poli- 
tical economy, and of the private companies by their own in- 
terests. ‘The American press have yreatly exaggerated the 
importance and distorted the significance of this trifling affair. 
The Gazette calls on the United States to do all in their power 
to bring to a satisfactory conclusion the negotiations for an 
Emigration treaty, which America, not Germany, has delayed 
for years. 


The Spanish Ministers of Finances, Public Works, and Co- 
lonies have retired. Senor Echegary has beeu appointed Min- 
ister of Finances, Senor Becerra Minister of Public Works, and 
Senor Mosquera Minister of Colonies. The sitting of the 
Cortes was suspended in consequence of the crisis. 

Senor Zorrilla announced in the Spanish Senate on the 20th 
inst. that a bill would soon be introduced by the Government 
providing for the abolition of slavery in the Island of Porto 
ico. He took occasion, at the same time, to repeat the 
statement heretofore made, that no reforms would be intro- 
duced into the Government of Cuba while a single insurgent 
remained on that island. 

The Spanish Senate has definitely approved the Clergy Do- 
nation bill. 

The entire new Spanish loan «f 250,000,000 pesetas has 
been covered, and the receipts will be issued at the rate of 
eighty-one. 

A consistory was held in Rome on Monday. Twenty-two 
Cardinals were present. The Pope delivered an allocution, 
in the course of which he said the Church was still sorely 








give a theatrical performance at the Royal Artillery r tion 
rooms in the barracks, at which the sergeant-major was to 
have acted as stage manager, and to have taken a part as one 
of the actors. His superior officer, the assistant-commissary 
under whom he was serving, refused him, however, the neces- 
leave in the afternoon. The sergeant-major said he 
thought this was ill-treatment, and for this offence he was 
placed under arrest and kept in custody all that night. An 
officer of distinction expressed his astonishment, it is reported, 
at such a trivial charge being brought against a non- is- 
sioned officer of exemplary character, and the result was that 
the accused was acquitted. 





The Government are said to be making inquiries in the 
neighborhood of Bingley and Ilkley as to the possibility of 
obtaining some 4,000 or 5,000 acres of moor land, on which to 
form a camp for the concentration of troops during the 
summer. 


Nine persons have, it is stated, died from the effects of drink 
obtained on the shore from the wreck of the Royal Adelaide. 
An official inquiry into the loss of the vessel has commenced. 


An inquest was held at St. John’s-wood on the 30th ult. by 
Dr. Lankester on the body of Mr. George Frederick Rose, 
described as a gentleman of fortune, of No. 28, North Bank. 
It appeared from the evidence that the deceased was of very 
miserly habits, and was in the habit of staying up all night, 
breakfasting at44.m. Mr. Henry Watson Rugg, M.R.C.S., 
said he was called to the deceased on the morning of the 22nd 


clothes were dirty and his legs gangrened. When he (Mr. 


lently, but afterwards became calm, and said he had made no 
will but refused to tell anything about his money or valuables. 
On the 24th a roll of sovereigns was found in an attic, and 
soon after two more parcels were found in another. The 
| post-mortem examination showed the cause of death was 

mortification of the legs. He might have lived had he received 
earlier attention, but there was not an ounce of fat on the 
whole of his body. The jury returned a verdict in accordance 
with the medical evidence. 








per ted. The purpose to destroy her was shown in the 
acts of the Italian Government, which compelled the clergy to 
serve in the army, and imposed heavy taxes on Church pro- 
perty. He solemnly protested against the bill now pending in 
the Italian Parhament forthe suppression of religious corpo- 
rations, and declared that title to property acquired by this 
means would be null and void. He repeated his censures of 
those who encroached on the rights of the Church, and de- 
nounced Germany, where the pitfalls of open violence, calumny, 
and ridicule were employed to destroy the Church by men 
who, ignorant of religion, sought to define its dogmas. The 
allocution concluded with a protest against the Clergy Dota- 
tion bill recently passed by the Spanish Cortes, and a general 
condemnation of the Armenian schism. 

King Victor Emmanuel has recovered from his indisposi- 
tion. 


An Army bill was introduced in the Italian Parliament on 





ult., and found him pulseless and cold from head to foot. His | 


Rugg) endeavored to change him the deceased resisted vio- 


saturday, which provides that all Italians between 18 and 40 
years of age shall be liable to military duty. 


|" ‘The firm of Lavelero in Genoa have arranged the basis of a 

| contract with the Italian Ministry of Public Works for a steam 

| mail service betrveen Genoa and the South American ports. 

| The Russian World, in its issue of Dec. 23, says the British 
Ambassador at St. Petersburg has notified Prince Gortscha- 

| koff that if the Russian troops penetrate the countries between 

| Khiva and Afghanistan, England will be compelled to inter- 

vene in support of Afghan independence. 

| The Empress of Russia is expected to visit Naples soon, ac- 

| companied by a fleet of Russian war vessels. 

It is hoped in diplomatic circles in Paris that Greece will 

| accede to the proposition to submit the Laurium mines ques- 

| tion to France and Italy for arbitration. 


———_ > —_—_ 

| Facts For THE Lapres.—Mrs. A. K. Brown, Galesburg, 

\Tll., has used her Wheeler and Wilson Lock-Stitch Machine 

| since 1857, and it is now-in good running order, the first ten 
years making bags for a flour mill, averaging fifty-five bags a 
day, besides the sewins for a family of sixteen. See the new 
Improvements and Woods’ Lock-Stitch Ripper. 
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operation, but which must continue to in- 
crease in potency ard activity. These causes 
have themselves been gradually developed 
from the progressive tendencies of the age 
and nation, and are too firmly fixed, as an 
essential element of that progress, to suffer 
any relapse. There have, of course, been 
many individual cases of commercial disas- 


In Michigan, heavy snow-storms and bitter 
cold weather are reported. In fact, the 
weather at nearly all points in the West has 
been the coldest in ten years. It has also 
been very cold in this vicinity, with much 
consequent suffering among the poor. 


Few persons conceive the vast magnitude 
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engaged in balancing the books, taking ac-| The weather ali over the Northwest the the bulk” f the Baclien pe ght Rever have | Cumberland Coal and iron Go... a 6 
count of stocks, squaring accounts, and put- | last few days has been the most severe known | fed and ‘loth ML nelish people been better | Delaware & Hudson Canal... 1, 116 16 
ting their affairs generally in shape for a new | for years. The mercury at Fort Garry, Ma-|an on ial - —- aaene = 0 goes figsing Mounteie Goal Kent ccesaniid eo | cae 
departure. The year now closing, despite of | nitoba, has been 42 degrees below zero: at aoe wee Be ayn —a aS Lh ULL {= 
many drawbacks, has been one of gratifying | St. Paul and Minneapoiis, 80 degrees; Mil- aa & nelle more they earn more, and } 
commercial progress. More goods, both of | waukee, 25 degrees below zero; and at Chi-| owners mai “ne ee nor toocheap: its Miscellaneous, 
native and foreign production, have been | cago 20 below. A locomotive became dis- | is the state of the t d Me pe pretheee w: Janti 
sold in this market than in any previous year | abled between Goshen and Warsaw, Indiana | communities ; wok ~~ “ag and commercial iGeatie es. a 15 6 
in our history. Nor is this a spasmodic or! on the Cincinnati, Wabash and Michican | of the w ved such the easy circumstances | Canton Co..........-.0-...2 ses A 56 
ephemeral growth, springing from adventi-| Railroad, Saturday night, and the en sineer ac t bt “this ‘a un oe ag ny m5 "ai 
tious circumstances ; it is clearly the result of | and firemen, in attempting to reach : resi- | ane A ble te ee ge = mm o%- inates! ix — 4 as 
causes which are not only permanent in their: dence a mile distant, were frozen to death. aeiah, abte gure of the Exchequer ac ie | 8 
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INVESTMENT 
BONDS. 


The Northern Pacific Railroad Company 
now has in full operation, with regular daily 
trains, 821 miles of road. A distance of near- 
ly 200 miles more is constructed. The Min- 
nesota § diately on its 
entered upon s | a b 

local traffic and the large carrying- trade of the 
Northwestern British Settlements and the 
Hudson’s Bay Company. The recently com- 
pleted section of sixty-five miles, on the Paci- 
fic Coast, at once commands a profitable busi- 
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TOTAL FUNDS GOLD, 
$1352345425. 
Locat ComMMITTEE. 


J. P. GIRAUD FOSTER. 
Of Foster & Thomson. 
CHARLES M. FRY. 
No. &9 Wall Street. 





ness betyeen Puget Sound and the Columbia 
River, heretofore done by coastwise steamers. | 
On the opening of spring, with more than 500 | 
miles of Road in regular operation, the Com- | 
pany will control the extensive and productive | 
trade of the Upper Missouri, much of Montana | 
and the Northwest. ‘The earnings of the Road 
for 1873 will be large. 

Arrangements for pushing construction 
vigorously the coming year are progressing 
satisfactorily. 

Of the nearly Ten Million acres of land ac- 
erning to the Company in connection with the 
portion of Road now virtually constructed, 
some ‘Two Million acres, of excellent average 
quality, are in;market, and their sale and set- 
tlement progressing. The average price thus 
far realized is $5 66 per acre—which is at the 
rate of more than $100,000 per mile of road 
for the whole grant. 

The CompanyZhasZalready begun the pro- 
cess of redeeming and cancelling its First 
Mortgage Gold Bonds, as they are now being 
received at 1,10 in payment and exchange for 
the Company’s Lands. 

With these§accomplished results and most 
favorable prospects, the§jCompany is now 
selling its First Mortgage 7-30 Bonds for the 
purpose of completing its line of road. We 
recommend them as a well secured and un- 
usually profitable investment. They have the 
following elements of strength and safety : 
They are the obligation of « atrong corpora- 
tion ; they are a First Mortgage on the Road, 
its Right of way, Telegraph line, Equipments 
and Franchises, and afirst lien on its Net 
Earnings. In addition to this usually suffi- 
cient security there is pledged for the payment 
of principal and interest a Land Grant of 
12,800 acres per mile of road through the 
States and 25,600 through the Territories. 
The rate of interest (seven and three-tenths 
per cent. gold) is eqnal now to about 8} cur- 
rency. Gold Checks for the semi-annual inter- 
cat on the Registered Bonds are mailed to the 
Post Office address of the owner. 

All marketable securities are received in 
exchange on most favorable terms. For sale 
by Banks and Bankers generally. 


JAY COOKE & CO. 
Financial Agents N. P. R. R. Co. 


BANKERS’ AND BROKERS’ 


Advertising Association, 
42 BROAD STREET, 
New York. 


ertisers having business in our line, would con- 
eult their interest to get from us estimates before 
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The London Assurance Corporation 
LONDON. 


FIRE ASSETS, GOLD, 
$5,064,000. 


GORDON NORRIE, 
Of J. Boorman Johnston & Co 
HOWARD POTTER, 
Of Brown Bros. & Co. 


GOOLD H. REDMOND, 
Of Dennistoun & Co. 


FRAME, HARE & LOCK Woop, Manacers, 
88 Watt Street & 202 Broapway, New York. 





HOUSTON AND TEXAS 


Central Railway ai First Mortgage Land 
Grant Sinking Fund 7 per cent. Gold Bonds at 90 
and accrued Interest in Currency, yielding about 
Nine per cent. on the Investment. William E. Dodge, 
of New York, President. Shepherd Knapp and 
William Waltcr Phelps, Trustees for Bondholders. 
A Sinking Fund of Two per cent. of the Earnings 
and all sales of Lands devoted to Redemption of the 
Bonds. 

Principal and Interest payable in Gold at the 
National City Bank, New York. We confidently 
assure investors that these bonds are in every respect 
first-class. and we recommend them as an entirely 
safe investment. All securities taken at Board prices 





CGCUARDIAN 
ASSURANCE CO., OF LONDON, 


(Established 1821.) 


Subscribed Capital, $10,000,000 


GOLD. 


TOTAL INVESTED FUNDS, 
Over $14,000,000, Gold. 
FIRE ASSETS, 
Over $6,000,000, Gold. 


Issues Policies upon every description of 
Insurable Property at Reasonable Rates. 








BOARD OF TRUSTEES: 


. PARKIN, of Olyphant & Co. 
JAMES, of Phelps, Dodge & Co. 
hi ROOS SEVELT, of Roosevelt & Son. 
ROBT. KENNEDY, Pres't B’k of Commerce. 
— Ae CONSTABLE, of Arnold, 


ot 


IMPERIAL FIRE INS. CO. 


OF LONDON. 


ESTABLISHED 


44 Pine Street, New York. 
Amount of Boston Loss ascertained lo be about 
,000, Capital of the Company, 
Eight Million Dollars in Gold. 
Losses paid as soon as adjusted. 


E. W. CROWELL, Restpent Manacrr. 


LOCAL DIRECTORS. 


z M. ARCHIBALD, ys 2. M. Consvut, Chairman. 
A. A. Low, of Low & Bros. 
n. 5. JAPPRAY, otk. 8. Jaftray & Co. 
RicHarD Invin, of Richard Irvin & Co. 
Pavip SaLomon, No. 11 West 38th Street. 
RMAN JOHNSTON, of J. Boorman Johnston & 


Co. 
Jas. Stuart, of J. & J. Stuart. 





Office, No. 60 V Wall Street. 
FRANKLIN H. CARTER, Mapager. 





CHEAP FARMS! FREE HOMES! 


On the Line of the 


UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD. 


LAND GRANT OF 
12,000,000 ACRES 


OF THE 

Best Farming and Minerat Lands in 

America, 

3,000,000 ACRES IN NEBRASKA, 

IN THE 
GREAT PLATTE VALLEY, 
THE 
THE GARDEN OF THE WEST, 
NOW FOR SALE? 


A 





These lands are in the central portion of the United 
States, on the 4ist degree of North Latitude, the 
central line of the great Temperate Zone of the Ame- 
rican Continent, and for grain wing and stock 
raising unsurpassed by any in the United States, 

CHEAPER IN PRICE, more favorable terms given, 
a“ more convenient to market than can be found else- 

ere. 


FREE Homesteads for Actual Settlers. 
TIE BEST LOCATIONS FOR COLONIES. 


Soldiers entitled to a Homestead of 160 
Acres. 


Free Passes to Purchasers of Land. 


Send for the new etietive pamphlet, with new 
maps, published in English, German, Swedish and 
Dauish, wailed free oer aan, 


F. DAV 
Land deumniotes v. “e. BR. Co. 
maha, Neb. 


~The Wheat Field of America! 








mak contracts, as we possess the best of facilities 
for Niwerting nvr ertisements throughout the United 
States and 


ALEX. ROB'T CHISOLM, Pres't. 


BEST HOLIDAY CIFT. 
WEBSTR, ave. dhe 








CET THE BEST. 
10,000 Words and Meanings not in other Dic- 
tionaries. 3000 Lat SI 840 


Pages Quarto. Pric 


Al Warmly recommended by Bancroft, Prescott, 
otley, Geo. P. Marsh, Halleck, Whittier, Willis, 
Saxe, Elihu Burritt, Daniel Webster, eee Choate, 


and the best American and European schol. 

A necessity for every intelligent family. student, 
teacher and professional man. What library is com 
plete without the bes* Pw a pectioness 2 

Published by G. & ™M, 
field, Mase. Sold by all Bookrellers. 


POST OFFICE NOTICE. 


Spring 








Sat 

on W . 
on Stary a Tad 1) A. 

P. H. JONES Postmaster. 








MAILS FOR EUROPE, during the week 
urday, ane 4, 1873, will close at 
ednesday at 1A. M., on Thursday at 


HEALTHFUL CLIMATES, FREE HOMES, 
GOOD MARKETS. 


THE NORTHERN PACIFIC RAIL- 
BROAD offers for sale its Lands in Central 
and Western Minnesota, embracing: 1. The 
best of Wheat Land; 2. Excellent Timber for the 
Mill, the Farm and the Fire: 3. Rich Prairie Pas- 
turage and Natural Meadow, watered by clear lakes 
and runging streams—in a healthful Climate, where 
fever and ague is unknown. 

Grain can be shipped hence by lake to market as 
cheap’y a8 from Eastern lowa or Central Tlinoie. 
Cars now run throagh these Lands from Lake Su erior 
to Dakota. Price of land close to , K to 
acre; further away $2.50 to $4. gf ee 
Credit ; Warrantee Deeds ; Northern Pacific 7-30 
Bonds, now selling at par. received for land at 

No other unoccupied 


$1.10. Lands present such 
advantages to settlers 
Soldiers under the New Law (March, 1872) get 


160 acres FREE, near the railroad, by one or two 
years’ residence. 

TRANSPORTATION AT REDUCED 
RATES furnished = all principal points East to 

urchasers of Railroad Lands, and to Settlers on Gov- 
ernment Homesteads. Purchasers, their wives and 
children carried free over the Northern Pacific 
Road. Now is the time for Settlers and Colonies to 
get Railroad Lands and Government Homesteads 
close to the track 

Send for Pamphlet containing 
~ and copy of New Homestead Law. Address 


AND DEPARTMENT NORTHERN 
PACIFIC RAILROAD, ST. PAUL, MINN., 
or 23 FIFTE AVENUE, cor. NINTH ST., 


full information, 


JOHN MUNROE & CO., BANKERS, 
8 WaLL StrREEt, New York, 
and 41 STATE STREET, BOSTON, 
Issue Circular Letters of Credit for Tzavellers, on the 
- CONSOLIDATED Bank, LONDON, and on 
MONROE & CO., Paris. 
Exchange on London und Paris. 





CIRCULAR NOTES 
And Letters of Credit 


FOR 
TRAVELLERS, 
AVAILABLE IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD ISSUED RY 


DUNCAN, SHERMAN & CO. 





MORTON, BLISS & CO., 
ISSUE 
CIRCULAR NOTES, 

(Issued and paid free of Commission) 
AND LETTERS OF CREDIT FOR 
TRAVELLERS, 

ALSO, 

Commercial Credits, 
Available in all parts of the world on 
MORTON, ROSE & CO., 
LONDON. 





AGENCY OF THE 
Bank of British North America, 
No. 48 Wall St. 


COMMERCIAL CREDITS 


Issued for use in Europe, China and Japan, the East 
and West Indies, and South America. Also Circular 
Letters of Credit for Travellers available in all parts of 
the world. 

Demand and Time Bills of Yr e, payable in 
London and elsewhere, bought and old at current 
rates ; also Cable Transfers. Demand. Drafts on Scot 
land and _ Ireland, also on Canada, British Columbia 
and San Franci ills and other Banking 


business transacted. 
JOHN PATON, Agent. 








A.C. KAUFFMAN, 
BANKER 
and Dealer in Southern Securities, 
Charleston, S. C. 





poem, 


Ge" Uncurrent Bank Notes, 
ARRANTS, EXCHANGE, &c., 


pee Lanp W 
“Oeders for Investment Securities Carefully Exe 


ented 
Collections of DIVIDENDS, COUPONS, 
NOTES, DRAFTS, 


and remitted for tT, 


snd d 
ORK C 





New York. 








Rew 'ORRES. 
©O. KOUNTZE BROT 


Stocks, 
&c., Bought | 


c., &c., made upon all points | 


CORRESPONDENTS of this house, may rely p 
wa. tne atch. their business attended to with fidelity ed Pocket Cutlery, Cards, Chessmen, Wallets. 


PONDENTS: HENRY CLEWS 
HERS. | 


on e Circulars and information may be ob- 
tained at our office. 


JOHN J. CISCO & SON, 


No. 59 Wall Street, New York. 





OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 
MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 


NEW YORK, Janvaryr 26, 1872. 


(" THE TRUSTEES, IN CONFORMITY TO 
THE CHARTER OF THE COMPANY, SUBMIT THE 
FOLLOWING STATEMENT OF ITS AFFAIRS ON 
THE 31ST DECEMBER, 1871: 


Premiums received on Marine Risks from 


1st Jan., 1871, to 31st Dec., 1871....... $5,412,777 
Premiums on Policies not marked off ist 
Be Oe error eee 2,088,675 48 


Total amount of Marine Premiums $7,446,452 69 


No Policies have been issued upon Life 
iske; nor upon Fire Risks discon- 
nected with Marine Risks: 
Premiums marked off from Ist Jan 
uary, 1871, to 3let December, ier rasece 
Losses paid ‘durin 


$5, 375,793 24 
ig the 
same period $2,735,980, 63 


Returns of Premiums 

and Expenses $973, 211,84 

The Company has the following Assets, viz. : 
United States ‘and State of New York 


Stock, City, Bank and-other Stocks... . .$8,143,240 00 
Loans secured by Stocks, and otherwise.. 3,379,050 00 
Real Estate and Bonds and Mortgages. 217,500 00 


Interest, and sundry notes andc aims due 
the Company, estimated at............. 386,739 41 

Premium Notes and Bills Receivable. ... 2, 105: 

Cash in Bank "274,345 01 


$14,806,312 37 


SIX PER CENT. interest on the outstanding certifi- 
cateu of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or 
their legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, ‘the 
sixth of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1858 will 
be redeemed and paid to tbe holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the sixth 
of F ebruary next. from which date all interest thereon 


Total amount of Assets. . 


will cease. The certificates to be produced at the time 
of payment aud cancelled. Upon certificates which 
were issued (in red scrip) for gold premiums; such 
payment of interest and redemption will be in gold. 


Dividend of FORTY PER CENT. is declared on 
the net earned premiums of the Company for the year 
ending 31st December, 1871, for which certificates will 
be issued on and after Tuesday, the Second of April 
next. 


By Order of the Board. 
J. H. CHAPMAN Secretary. 


TRUSTEES. 





J.D. Jones, 
OnarztEs DENNIS, 

W. H. H. Moors, 
Henry Corr, 
Jos1an O. Low 
Lewis Curtis, 
Cuarues H. Russe, 
Lowe. HoLsBroox, 
R. Warren WESTON, 
Roya PHELPs, 
CaLes Barstow, 

A. P. Prior, 
WituiaM E. Dongs, 
Davin Lane, 

James Bryce, 
Dantex S. MILuER, 
Wx. Stureis, 


JosEPH GAILLARD. JR., 
C. A. Hann, 
James Low, 
B. J. Howxanp, 
Bens. Bascocs, 
Rost, B. Mytury, 
Gorpon W. Burnaam, 
FREDERICK CHAUNCY, 
Geo. 5S. STEPHENSON, 
Wiu1aM H. Wess, 
SuHepparp Ganpy, 
Francis Skippy, 
Cuaries P. BurpeEtt, 
Cuas H. MarsHanuz, 
Wituiram E. Bunker, 
Samvuet L. Mites111, 
James G. DeForest, 
Henry K. Bocesrt, Rosert L. Stewasgt, 
Dennis PERKINS, ALEXANDER VY. Buake, 
Cuarues D. Levericu. 


J. D JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-Pres't. 
W. H. H. MOORE, 24 Vice-Pres't. 
J. D. HEWLEINT, 84 Yice-Pres’t 


rancis & \Loutrel, 
NO. 45 MAIDEN LANE,’ 


aiailidk Printers, and Manufacturers of 
Patent Spring Back Account Books. 


All kinds of 
Desks, 





ie 
ie Dy 





first-class Stationery, Writing Papers 
Portfolion, Scrap Books, ‘Expense Books, 


awe beep everything in our! ve, and sell at lowest 


























